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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  MAY 

Winter  is  dead!  The  cold  chrysalis 
slips  away. 

Spring  is  born!  All  hail  the  Festi- 
val of  May! 

Orion's  rule  is  broken,  gentle 
Pleiades  is  king, 

The  cosmic  revolution  sets  up  its 
new  regime: 

In  flowers,  the  darking  daffodil 
bursts  from  its  frosty  bed; 

In  fields,  the  panoply  of  primroses 
a  flowery  mantle  spread. 

In  trees,  the  scent  of  apple  blossom 
perfumes  the  verdant  land; 

In  birds,  the  returning  robin  re- 
cites  its   mating   call   again. 

In  animals,  the  fascinating  fiesta 
of  amusing  animal  games; 

In  children,  the  splash  of  shallow 
puddles,  left  by  gentle  rains; 

In  youth,  the  mystery  of  awakening 
love,  the  lure  of  worlds  unseen; 

In  grown-ups,  the  challenge  of  new 
exploits,  to  escape  from  dull  rou- 
tine; 

In  old  age,  the  going  forth  to 
meet  the  sun,  as  on  countless 
springs  before; 

In  human  hearts,  the  belief  in 
immortality  is  affirmed  once 
more.  ^  4 

— L.  R.  Pri< 
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He's  Read  Only  Three  Issues 

At  the  present  time  I  have  read  only  three  issues  of  THE  LINK  but  I  have 
enjoyed  the  stories  in  them.  Some  of  the  stories  I  have  used  two  or  three  times. 
I  like  the  magazine  because  of  the  good  stories  and  for  the  other  points  about 
life  that  are  brought  out.  I  want  to  subscribe.  I  beUeve  the  magazine  will  help 
me  in  my  future  life.  Does  the  subscription  price  for  civilians  apply  to  me? 

— A3C  James  F.  Ritter,  4630th  Support  Sq.   (SAGE),  Minot  AFB,  N.  Dak. 

A  Christmas  Present 

Here  is  a  Christmas  present  for  our  deep  appreciation  of  your  magazine,  THE 
LINK.  [$5.00  enclosed]  It  not  only  provides  interesting  reading  for  our  small 
Protestant  church  group,  but  afterward  the  magazines  are  circulated  throughout 
the  ship.  I  look  forward  to  reading  your  magazine  each  month.  There  is  some- 
thing in  there  for  everybody.  It  helps  fill  idle  moments  in  the  chow  line  or 
during  the  noon  hour. 

A  sincere  Merry  Christmas  to  you  and  your  staff  frorn  the  members  of  the 
Altair;  and  keep  up  the  good  work  in  the  coming  New  Year. 

— YN3  James  S.  Brooks,  V^S  Altair  AKS-32,  Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Comment  from  a  V.A.  Hospital 

Thank  you  for  continuing  to  send  THE  LINK.  This  is  one  periodical  our 
patients  gladly  receive. 

— Chaplain  Joseph  C.  Ehner,  V.  A.  Hospital,  Spokane,  Washington. 
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Sex 
Is 
for 
Life 


By  William  H.  Genne 


YOU  are  going  to  have  to  live 
the  rest  of  your  life  with  your- 
self. Your  manhood  ( or  your  woman- 
hood) is  part  of  you.  Do  you  feel 
that  you  have  been  condemned  to 
your  sex  for  life?  Can  you  make 
your  sexuality  a  rich,  nourishing  and 
growing  part  of  your  total  life  pat- 
tern? 

Kinsey,  after  his  studies  of  the 
sexual  behavior  of  the  American 
male,  made  the  observation  that  if 
he  knew  the  way  a  man  behaved 
sexually  up  until  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  could  pre- 
dict what  his  style  of  life — educa- 
tionally, vocationally  and  socially — 
would  be  as  an  adult.  This  is  just  one 
of  the  many  bits  of  evidence  we 
have  that  sex  is  just  one  part  of  the 
total  pattern  of  our  personality  and 
that  the  way  we  express  it  is  part 
of  that  total  pattern. 


If  a  man  or  woman  is  "on  the 
make,"  picking  up  partners,  setting 
them  on  fire  and  casting  them  away 
like  cigarettes  one  after  another,  you 
are  not  far  wrong  in  suspecting  that 
person  to  be  selfish,  insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  others  and  not  very 
dependable.  These  same  qualities 
will  show  up  in  other  relationships. 

This  works  both  ways.  If  a  man  is 
a  failure  at  work,  or  feels  that  he 
is  not  as  masculine  as  some  of  his 
friends,  he  may  become  very  ag- 
gressive sexually  in  a  frantic  attempt 
to  prove  that  he  is  good  for  some- 
thing. Some  women  are  free  and 
easy  with  their  favors  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  make  up  for  what  they  con- 
sider their  lack  of  good  looks. 

The  Need  for  Understanding 

Some  understanding  of  these  facts 
is  most  helpful  when  a  person  be- 
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gins  to  think  about  getting  married. 

There  is  a  very  real  way  in  which 
the  person  you  choose  as  a  life 
mate  is  a  reflection  of  yourself.  I 
remember  one  unhappy  wife  who 
was  most  bitter  about  her  husband. 
After  hearing  her  sad  story  and  ex- 
ploring various  possibilities,  she  was 
asked  if  she  had  ever  considered 
getting  a  divorce.  She  had  not,  and 
the  reason  she  gave  was  most  re- 
vealing. "If  I  divorce  him,  who 
would  I  have  to  fight  with?" 

Her  aggressive  hostility  originated 
in  her  own  personality,  not  in  her 
marriage.  Her  husband,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  had  a  very  domineering 
mother.  Although  he  grumbled  about 
his  wife,  he  still  liked  being  bossed 
by  women.  From  time  to  time,  when 
it  became  unbearable,  he  shipped 
out  as  a  merchant  seaman. 

Self-insight  and  self-understand- 
ing can  prevent  many  of  life's  trage- 
dies, marital  and  otherwise. 

One  young  woman  was  becoming 
very  seriously  interested  in  a  cer- 
tain man.  Her  mother  did  not  ap- 
prove of  him.  The  mother  went  into 
a  long  description  of  the  various 
faults  she  saw  in  him.  The  daughter 
was  neither  surprised  nor  angry. 
When  her  mother  had  finished  she 
said  calmly,  "Yes,  Mother,  I  know 
Jim  has  those  faults,  but  they're  the 
kind  of  faults  I  can  live  with."  How 
wise  she  was  to  know  what  faults 
she  could  endure  and  to  realize 
from  the  beginning  that  she  would 
have  to  adjust  to  them. 

We  need  to  quit  kidding  our- 
selves about  what  we  are  like  and 
take  a  realistic  look  at  ourselves. 
We  also  need  to  see  our  partner  as 


he  or  she  really  is.  But  it  will  take 
more  than  just  a  wise  selection  at 
the  beginning,  if  marriage  is  to  be 
an  experience  of  lifelong  growth 
and  fulfillment  for  both  partners. 

Are  You  Living  in  the  Illusions? 

Marriage  is  full  of  disillusionment 
according  to  many  people.  They  fail 
to  realize  that  disillusionment  can 
only  follow  illusions.  Only  a  person 
who  has  entered  marriage  with  il- 
lusions can  be   disillusioned  by  it. 

One  of  the  marks  of  maturity,  and 
indeed  of  sanity,  is  not  to  have  an>' 
illusions  about  life,  or  people,  or  mar- 
riage, or  sex,  or  of  ourselves. 

Only  as  we  have  a  sound  estimate 
of  ourselves,  can  we  reafisticalK' 
build  on  our  strong  points  and  over- 
come our  weaknesses.  Likewise  in 
a  marriage;  only  as  the  partners  have 
realistic  expectations  of  each  other 
can  they  help  each  other  grow.  To 
help  each  other  grow,  they  must 
have  some  understanding  of  the 
goals  toward  which  each  is  striving. 

Shared  goals,  ambitions  and  ideals 
are  more  important  than  shared  sex 
in  marriage.  A  marriage  that  is  only 
sex  will  soon  become  a  meaning- 
less, monotonous  routine.  In  a 
healthy  marriage,  sex  will  take  its 
rightful  place  among  all  the  other 
aspects  of  life. 

As  a  man  and  woman  grow  in 
understanding  and  responsibility, 
their  sex  life  will  grow  in  depth  and 
meaning.  Even  when  physical  ardors 
begin  to  diminish  with  age,  there 
will  be  increasing  communication, 
fulfillment  and  satisfaction  with  each 
sex  act.  All  the  accomplishments  and 
achievements    of    their    marriage — 
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including  their  parenthood,  their  job 
satisfaction  and  their  standing  in 
their  community — will  be  expressed 
in  each  embrace. 

Such  a  marriage  will  not  be  dis- 
illusioning. It  will  have  joys  and 
sorrows,  laughter  and  tears,  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  but  they  will  all 
be  fitted  together  in  an  overall  pat- 
tern that  gives  meaning  to  life  as 
the  couple  moves  forward  toward 
their  goals  and  ambitions. 

This  pattern  of  meaningfulness  is 
om"  religion  in  action.  When  each  of 
us  can  accept  our  manhood  or  our 
womanhood  as  a  gift  from  God,  and 
see  it  as  a  part  of  his  total  purpose 
for  our  life,  then  God  will  help  us 
to  understand  and  to  enjoy  it 
throughout  all  our  days. 

And  a  wonderful  thing  about  the 
Christian  faith  is  that  it  can  break 
the  Kinsey  pattern  of  predictability. 
No  matter  how  sad  or  unfortunate 
our  youth  may  have  been,  if  we  open 
our  hearts  and  minds  to  the  love 
God  is  trying  to  give  us,  we  can 
begin  to  grow  and  develop  into  the 
man  or  woman  he  meant  us  to  be. 

If  our  marriage  has  been  torn  by 
disillusionment,  we  can,  with  God's 
help,  begin  to  get  down  to  bedrock 
and  build  the  enduring  and  satisfy- 
ing marriage  we  previously  thought 
impossible. 

Sex  is  for  life.  You  can  act  as  if 
it  was  a  life  sentence  or  you  can 
make  it  a  source  of  life  for  those  you 
love.  Which  will  it  be?  ■  ■ 


One  thing  about  wearing  tight  shoes, 
it  makes  you  forget  all  your  other 
troubles. 

— Jack   Herbert 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


ARE  YOU  STARVING? 

The  man  who  never  worships, 
The  man  who  never  prays, 
The  man  who  never  meets  his  God, 
Who  throws  away  his  days, 
Is  like  a  wealthy  hermit, 
Who,  because  he  is  a  crank. 
Would  sit  alone  and  starve  to  death 
With  money  in  the  bank. 


THE  ANSWER 

I  said  I  would  grow  wiser  with  the 

years 
But  life  was  still  a  question  in  my 

mind. 
I  knew  my  share  of  laughter  and  of 

tears 
And   stiQ   the   answer   I    could   never 

find. 

"Believe,"  they  said,  but  how  does  man 
believe? 

There  should  be  certain  evidence  to 
trust. 

Too  much  in  life  is  fashioned  to  de- 
ceive. 

I  had  no  creed  and  yet  I  knew  I  must. 

A  childlike  faith  is  complex  to  a  man 

But  truth  is  not  a  riddle  we  can  guess. 

We  trust  in  God  and  then  we  under- 
stand 

When  first  we  hear  him  call  and  an- 
swer, "Yes." 


By  Irma  Hegel 


A  Jew  CUy  faults 

Planted  in  the  rich  earth  will  grow  the  finest  lilies 


TRASK  Kramer  did  not  relish  the 
thought  of  returning  to  the 
Ozarks  for  Mother's  Day.  Of  course, 
he  wanted  to  see  Ma  and  his  spin- 
ster sister,  Emily.  They'd  be  looking 
for  him.  But  John,  his  banker- 
brother  would  be  home,  bringing  the 
usual  roses  and  ample  check.  Jean, 
his  other  sister,  married  to  a  televi- 
sion executive,  had  been  in  Europe 
all  April.  Jean  was  bound  to  bring 
Ma  some  fancy  French  stuff  that 
meant  a  fortune  in  customs. 

He  was  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family  and  he  knew  it.  Out  of  a  job 
again,  a  failure,  a  cripple.  He  hadn't 
lost  his  arm  in  the  war  although  he 
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had  served  in  Korea.  Oh,  no,  he  had 
to  lose  his  left  arm  in  a  silly  hunting 
accident  with  no  one  but  himself  to 
blame  for  his  clumsiness. 

Trask  looked  down  at  the  carton 
of  lily  bulbs  in  their  newspaper 
wrapping  on  the  seat  beside  him. 
Not  much  of  a  Mother's  Day  gift, 
not  beside  Jean's  and  John's. 

Pa  was  gone,  two  months  now. 
It  wouldn't  be  like  other  home- 
comings. Ma  and  Pa  had  been 
mighty  close. 

Trask  guided  his  rattletrap  car 
along  the  familiar  Ozark  road.  The 
woods  were  in  full  leaf.  Pink  blos- 
soms   like    a    cloud    on    the    peach 


trees.    Com    already    a    foot    high. 

He  came  upon  the  old  homestead 
settled  deeply  into  the  hill.  The 
house  needed  paint  and  some  patch- 
ing on  the  roof,  he  reflected.  John's 
long  shiny  car  was  already  parked 
on  the  drive.  Jean's  foreign  sports 
model  was  behind  it. 

Emily,  carrying  a  colander  heaped 
high  with  strawberries,  came  from 
the  yard  to  greet  him.  She  had 
grown  thinner  and  her  brown  hair 
was  already  grey-streaked.  "Good  to 
see  you,  Trask.  Ma's  been  real  sick. 
She's  not  getting  over  Pa's  death  like 
I  expected  her  to.  Jean  and  John 
are  in  there  with  their  presents. 
They  won't  be  staying  long.  They 
never  do.  Ma  will  be  left  to  face  the 
emptiness  again." 

"You're  with  Ma,"  Trask  said. 

Emily  shook  her  head.  "I've  grown 
into  something  familiar  like  the  clock 
on  the  mantel  or  the  horsehair  sofa. 
Widower  Jones  asked  me  to  marry 
him.  I  love  Rufus  but  I  can't  take 
Ma  into  a  house  with  four  ready- 
made  young  ones.  Ma  wouldn't  go 
nohow.  She  loves  her  home.  I  reckon 
she's  earned  the  right  to  die  here." 

"You've  got  a  right  to  your  life, 
too,  Emily." 

"Words,  Trask.  Sometimes  I  think 
the  whole  human  race  is  getting 
tired  of  words." 

"Depends  on  the  words.  Our  Lord 
spoke  and  his  words  changed  a 
world." 

Emily  hugged  his  good  arm.  "You 
were  always  the  one  who  held  tight 
to  the  faith,  Trask.  Don't  know  why 
it  is  you  haven't  had  the  breaks. 
Come  on  in  to  our  important  family. 
I've    already    seen    them    and    the 


taste  is  stiU  bitter  in  my  mouth. 
Jean  and  John  don't  come  here  out 
of  love,  you  know — ^just  duty.  It's 
a  visit  they'll  get  over  with  as  soon 
as  possible." 

THEY  walked  into  the  little  Hv- 
ing  room  with  its  low  ceiling;  on 
the  floor  lay  a  cabbage  rose  carpet 
and  gilt-framed  portraits  hung  on 
the  walls.  John,  bigger  and  more 
pompous-looking  than  ever,  greeted 
him  half  resentfully.  His  wife,  Lor- 
etta,  looked  plainly  bored.  Thin, 
nervous  Jean  and  her  television  ty- 
coon made  at  least  a  pretense  of  act- 
ing cordial.  His  mother,  small  and 
shrunken,   sat  in  her  black  rocker. 

Trask  went  to  his  mother  and 
kissed  her.  "Emily  says  you've  been 
sick,  Ma." 

"I  wish  the  Lord  had  seen  fit  to 
call  me,"   Ma   said.   "Pa's   gone." 

"Time  heals  all  wounds,"  John 
boomed. 

"It  was  all  for  the  best,"  Jean 
prattled  naively  and  glanced  at  her 
husband.  "We  really  should  be  go- 
ing, Ted." 

"Emily's  picked  fresh  strawber- 
ries," said  Ma.  "We'll  have  them  on 
hot  biscuits  with  lots  of  sugar  and 
cream." 

"My  figure,"  Jean  sighed.  "No, 
thank  you,  Mother.  Besides  straw- 
berries make  Ted  break  out  in  a 
rash." 

Ma's  wrinkled  face  looked  up  into 
John's.  "Emily's  pulled  green  onions. 
You  recollect  how  you  used  to  eat 
them  with  a  slice  of  homemade 
bread  and  butter." 

"That  was  years  ago.  Mother." 
John    was    watching   Loretta's    sup- 
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pressed  laughter.  "Crackers  and  milk 
now.  Doctor's  orders.  Ulcers,  you 
know.  We'd  best  be  leaving.  Lor- 
etta  and  I  have  a  dinner  date  in 
Springfield." 

They  left,  leaving  their  expensive 
gifts  and  flowers  on  the  marble- 
top  table.  Emily  went  with  them  to 
their  cars. 

"When  are  you  goin',  Trask?**  Ma 
demanded. 

"I'm  staying,  Ma.  Out  of  a  job 
again.  I  thought  I'd  patch  the  roof 
and  paint  the  house.  Set  out  the  rest 
of  your  vegetables,  That's  if  it's 
all  right  with  you  and  Emily?" 

"'Course,  it's  all  right."  Ma 
pointed  to  the  box.  "What  you  got 
in  there,  Trask?  A  present  for  me? 
Another  silly  card?" 

"No  card."  Trask  drew  up  a  chair 
beside  his  mother.   In  the  face  of 


John's  generous  check  and  expensive 
flowers  and  Jean's  French  lingerie 
and  perfume,  his  gift  was  going  to 
look  pretty  small.  "Just  Hly  bulbs," 
he  said.  "Dry  and  shriveled  up. 
Planted,  you'll  have  the  finest  lilies 
in  the  valley." 

Ma  stroked  the  brown  bulbs  with 
her  gnarled  fingers.  "Something 
dead  goes  into  the  earth  and  comes 
out  in  new  life.  A  resurrection.  That's 
according  to  His  word.  Pa  used  to 
say  that.  Farmin'  was  sort  of  a 
never-ending  miracle  to  him.  I  rec- 
kon that's  why  he  never  wanted  to 
leave  the  land.  Lily  bulbs  speak. 
Time  will  heal,  it's  all  for  the  best — 
those  words  rile  me,  Trask.  How 
does  anyone  know  what  it  means  to 
lose  a  part  of  you?" 

"I  know."  Trask  pointed  to  his 
empty  sleeve.  "To  lose  a  husband  or 
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wife  must  be  like  losing  a  part  of 
yourself.  Life  isn't  the  same  any- 
more. It  can't  be.  But  God  does  give 
us  the  strength  to  pick  up  what  re- 
mains and  go  on.  Maybe  it's  just  to 
plant  lily  bulbs  for  others  to  enjoy 
their  beauty.  Still  we're  faithful  to 
the  trust  God  put  in  us." 

"You  gave  the  best  gift  of  all 
Trask.  Thanks  be  to  God,  all  my  chil- 
dren aren't  failures.  You  and 
Emily.  .  .  ."  Ma  lay  back  in  her 
rocker;   her  eyes   closed. 

Trask  thought  she  was  going  to 
nap  and  walked  out  to  where  Emily 
stood  on  the  porch.  The  sun  was 
setting  and  the  red  glow  flooded  the 
woodlands,  touching  the  hills  and 
making  the  shadows  deeper  in  the 
valley.  A  great  peace  crept  over  the 
land. 

"You're  marrying  Rufus,"  Trask 
declared.  "Ill  look  after  Ma  be- 
cause I'm  staying.  I  make  a  small 
package  but  I'm  offering  what  I 
have." 

Emily  looked  at  him  and  her 
plain  face  held  all  the  beauty  of  the 
sunset.  Then  she  glanced  suddenly 
toward  the  house  and  raised  her 
finger  to  her  lips.  "'Trask,  listen. 
Ma's  out  in  the  kitchen  and  she's 
humming.  She  hasn't  hummed  or 
moved  around  like  this  since  that 
day  they  brought  Pa  in  from  the 
fields.  What  on  earth  did  you  say 
or  do?" 

Trask  smiled.  "I  gave  Ma  some 
]'lv  bulbs.  I  told  her  to  see  the 
lilies;  she's  got  to  plant  them." 


A   good   listener   is   usually    thmldng 
about  something  else. — Table   Talk 


KNOW  what  the  prize  was  for 
successful  class  at  the  athletic 
games  at  Amherst  College  on  Octo- 
ber 15  &  16,  1889?  A  barrel  of 
cider  .   .   .  hie! 

•  Here's  an  amazing  record!  W. 
F.  "Doc"  Carver  ranked  as  the 
world's  best  shot  back  in  the  90's, 
hit  5,500  glass  balls  in  500  minutes 
in  1892 — in  his  prime  he  shot  63,- 
625  wooden  balls  tossed  at  him  in  a 
steady  stream  for  six  days  and  nights 
—he  scored  58,819  hits! 

•  They  didn't  call  him  "Iron 
Man"  McGinnity  for  nothing!  This 
famous  old  time  pitcher  could  pitch 
continuously  without  taking  much 
of  a  breather.  In  August,  1903,  Joe 
pitched  3  full  double-headers  and 
chalked  up  6  games  to  his  credit  as 
a  Giant  player.  He  allowed  only 
one  run  in  one  game,  two  in  two 
games.  In  another  he  yielded  3  runs! 
When  he  was  54,  McGinnity  was 
still  pitching  for  Dubuque  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  League! 

•  Ned  Day,  winner  of  the 
World's  Individual  Match  Game 
Championship,  has  twice  made  runs 
of  33  successive  strikes  in  bowling! 
In  Los  Angeles  in  1939  in  three 
games  he  hit  a  dazzling  834! 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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'^(py  and  Dale  "J^ogers 


Devote  their  lives  to  children — the  hope  of  the  future 


TWO  days  before  her  second 
birthday,  little  Robin  Rogers — 
the  daughter  of  Roy  Rogers  and  his 
wife  Dale  Evans  Rogers — passed 
away. 

The  child,  always  a  fragile  baby, 
died  as  a  result  of  complications 
after  an  attack  of  the  mumps.  The 
tragedy  shattered  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  the  entire  Rogers  family. 

In  crisis,  Roy  and  Dale  turned  to 
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God,  and  there  found  deepened 
faith  and  courage  which  sustained 
them.  They  felt  a  renewed  challenge 
to  serve  others  and  to  communicate 
to  them  their  enthusiasm  for  follow- 
ing Christ. 

They  were  especially  inspired  by 
the  bibhcal  passage  from  Hebrews 
13:2: 

"Do  not  neglect  to  show  hospital- 
ity to  strangers;   for  thereby  some 


^m       The  King  of  the  Cowboys  with  the  sparkling  Dale  and  five  of  their  eight 
children.  L-R:  Linda  Lou,  Dusty,  Sandy,  Debbie  and  Dodie. 


have  entertained  angels  unawares." 

Dale  soon  wrote  a  book,  Angel 
Unaware,  which  is  cherished  by 
parents  everywhere.  It  has  inspired 
many  persons  to  take  a  closer  walk 
with  God. 

The  proceeds  from  that  book  and 
from  another,  My  Spiritual  Diary, 
have  been  contributed  wholly  to  the 
welfare  of  countless  retarded  boys 
and  girls.  These  funds  are  channeled 
through  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children. 

These  two  motion  picture  and 
television  entertainers  probably  have 
visited  more  hospitals  than  any  other 
celebrities  in  show  business.  As  Roy 
explained: 

"Children  really  ai'e  responsible 
for  the  success  we  enjoy,  and  when 
they  can't  come  to  see  us  while  we 
are  on  tour,  we  go  to  see  them." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  attend  the 
Chatsworth  Community  Methodist 
Church.  It  is  less  than  a  mile  from 
their  136-acre  ranch  home  in  the 
small  town  of  Chatsworth,  which  is 
at  the  edge  of  the  city  limits  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Roy  and  Dale  are  intensely  active 
both  in  religious  work  and  in  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  retarded  boys  and 
girls  everywhere.  They  have  contrib- 
uted much  time  to  the  needs  and 
programs  of  various  faiths. 

They  have  devoted  considerable 
effort  to  bringing  morality  to  the 
entertainment  business.  The  Rogers 

By  James  W.  Carty,  Jr. 


are  noted  humanitarians.  During  his 
career,  Rogers  has  done  more  than 
five  thousand  charitable  perform- 
ances— about  an  average  of  one  a 
day. 

Recently,  at  its  120th  annual 
commencement,  Bethany  College — 
West  Virginia's  oldest  school — con- 
ferred the  honorary  degrees  of  Doc- 
tor of  Humanics  upon  both  Roy  and 
Dale.  The  citation,  written  by  Dr. 
David  F.  Ross,  Harvard  University- 
educated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar 
who  is  dean  of  the  faculty  at 
Bethany,  said: 

"Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans 
Rogers,  in  the  simple  purity  of  your 
faith  you  have  grasped  the  essential 
fact  that  the  hope  and  future  of 
humanity  are  in  its  children.  You 
have  given  unstintingly,  not  only  of 
your  time  and  treasure,  but  of  your- 
selves, to  the  end  that  little  children 
might  find  a  warm  hand  of  comfort 
and  friendship  in  a  world  of  spiritual 
darkness. 

"You  have  devoted  your  lives  to 
receiving  little  children  in  Jesus* 
name.  You  have  repaid  your  obliga- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  world,  and 
left  a  legacy,  in  your  good  works  and 
your  example,  more  enduring  and  of 
greater  worth  than  all  the  miles  of 
film  that  bear  your  images." 

ROY  gives  much  credit  for  his  ac- 
complishments and  popularity 
to  Dale  Evans,  the  lovely  woman 
who  became  his  wife  and  co-star. 
The  two  were  married  at  the  ranch 
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of  the  then  governor  of  Oklahoma 
on  Dec.  31,  1947. 

Robin  Elizabeth  was  bom  to  Roy 
and  Dale  on  Aug.  26,  1950,  and  died 
two  years  later.  Roy,  a  widower, 
already  had  three  children.  Now,  the 
children  in  the  Roy  Rogers'  family, 
together  with  Dale's  son  by  an  earlier 
marriage,  Tom  Fox,  number  eight. 
Tom  is  a  teacher  and  choir  leader  in 
Montrose,  CaHf. 

The  Rogers  have  adopted  four 
children.  Included  are  a  child 
brought  back  from  an  Eastern  tour 
in  October  of  1952;  another  from 
Scotland,  and  stiU  another  from 
Seoul,  Korea.  Another  was  from 
Texas. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  who  know 
them  that  Roy  and  Dale  have  a 
nearly  perfect  marriage. 

"The  good  Lord  must  have  had  a 
real  thoughtful  day  when  he  sent 
Dale  my  way,"  Roy  says,  "because 
things  have  been  pretty  wonderful 
ever  since.  She  is  not  only  a  good 
companion,  but  she  rides  so  well 
and  shoots  so  straight,  both  with  six 
guns  and  as  a  person,  that  she  keeps 
me  on  my  toes  every  minute." 

As  in  most  famiHes,  life  on  the 
Roy  Rogers  ranch  centers  around 
Mom.  "I  never  plan  too  far  ahead," 
Dale  admits  frankly,  "because  I  want 
to  be  free  to  appear  with  Roy  when- 
ever he  wants  me  to.  Frankly,  I  en- 
joy my  role  as  a  mother  more  than 
any  of  the  professional  parts  I  play, 
so  for  the  most  part  I'm  a  home- 
body." 

Monday  evenings  are  always  re- 
served for  Roy  and  Dale  to  attend 
the  Hollywood  Christian  Group 
meetings.  This  is  a  non-denomina- 


tional organization  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  faith  in  the  ranks 
of  the  entertainment  industry.  The 
Rogers  are  two  of  the  three  hundred 
members. 

"People  have  sometimes  asked 
how  we  dare  to  mix  rehgion  with 
show  business,"  Dale  said.  "The 
honest  answer  is  that  we  have  dis- 
covered our  critics  to  be  in  the  very 
small  minority  and  that  thousands 
write  to  us  to  say  how  much  they 
have  been  enriched  by  the  fact  that 
during  om*  shows  we  many  times 
include  one  of  the  beautiful  hymns 
or  songs  with  a  spiritual  hft." 

The  Rogers  receive  about  five 
thousand  letters  a  week. 

Not  long  ago — in  September,  1957 
— the  ten  thousand  members  of  the 
non-sectarian,  non-poHtioal  organiza- 
tion. Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
voted  Roy  the  Honorary  Knight  for 
Life  Award.  This  was  the  first  time 
the  honor  had  been  given  to  anyone 
in  show  business. 

Previous  Americans  so  honored 
were  Luther  Burbank,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Rear  Admiral  Richard 
Byrd,  and  Coach  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg. 
The  citation,  which  is  an  important 
definition  of  Roy's  contributions  to 
his  fellowmen,  reads: 

".  .  .  for  distinguished  service  to 
his  country  and  to  humanity  in 
the  fields  of  clean  and  wholesome 
entertainment,  unselfish  and  e£Eec- 
tive  leadership  in  service  to  the 
homeless  and  orphaned  children 
and  to  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
as  a  volunteer  entertainer  to  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces." 
Fellow  entertainers  of  the  Mas- 
quers' Club  gave  Roy  and  Dale  the 
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Dr.  Perry  E.  Gresham,  left,  Bethany 
CoUege  President,  confers  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanics 
upon  Roy  and  Dale  Evans  Rogers, 
noted  TV-motion  picture  entertainers, 
humanitarians  and  non-denomina- 
tional Christian  leaders. 


George  Spelvin  Award  in  recognition 
of  their  humanitarian  services.  They 
received  the  first  service  awards  of 
the  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children.  Roy  has  received 
the  American  Legion  Award  for 
Americanism;  citations  from  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments for  morale  work  in  World  War 
II  and  the  4-H  Club  Alumni  winner 
award. 

EACH  Saturday  morning,  the  Roy 
Rogers  show  is  on  the  full  CBS- 
TV  network  of  135  stations.  Then 
for  the  past  four  years,  the  Rogers 
have  been  on  several  spectaculars 
annually  on  NBC-TV. 

Roy  has  appeared  in  ninety-one 
motion  pictures,  recorded  more  than 
150  popular  songs.  Dale  has  written 
seventeen  popular  songs,  including 
"Happy  Trails"  and  "The  Bible  Tells 
Me  So." 

A  man  of  many  interests,  Roy  pro- 
vides   employment    for    more    than 


two  thousand  people  across  the 
country  through  Roy  Rogers  Enter- 
prises, which  sells  products  from  blue 
jeans  to  toy  stage  coaches.  It  grosses 
in  excess  of  $30,000,000.  He  is  part 
owner  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  Boat 
Company.  He  owns  a  327-acre  rice 
ranch  and  a  160-acre  peach  ranch, 
and  has  learned  to  fly  his  own  air- 
plane. 

Although  Roy  has  become  **big 
business"  in  many  fields,  he  remains 
a  down-to-earth  human  being  who 
can  enjoy  life  because  of  his  knack 
for  surrounding  himself  with  loyal 
associates. 

At  a  time  when  he  had  no  personal 
agent  two  decades  ago,  he  met 
W.  Arthur  Rush,  a  fellow  Ohioan 
and  a  Bethany  College  graduate. 
After  a  luncheon  together  they  shook 
hands,  formalizing  a  long  time  con- 
tract which  has  never  been  put  on 
paper. 

Today,  Art  Rush,  Inc.,  which 
represents  other  outstanding  talent, 
still  handles  Roy's  managemait. 
Rush  is  Vice  President  of  Roy 
Rogers  Frontiers,  Inc.,  of  which  Roy 
is  President. 

Roy,  an  inveterate  sportsman,  has 
hunted  big  game  in  Africa  and 
Alaska.  He  has  brought  home  many 
trophies  which  have  been  installed 
in  the  large  game  room  at  his 
Double  R.  Bar  ranch,  along  with  his 
fine  gun  collection.  It  includes  a  pair 
of  gold  pistols  valued  at  $5,000;  a 
long  barreled  rifle  once  owned  by 
Daniel  Boone,  and  a  pistol  that  was 
once  General  Custer's. 

The  King  of  the  Cowboys  also 
races  pigeons,  plays  a  good  game  of 
golf  on  occasion.  On  the  less  athletic 
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side,  he  collects  books  and  mementos 
of  the  Old  West. 

A  native  of  Cincinnati,  Roy  lived 
for  a  time  on  a  houseboat  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  later  on  a  farm  at 
Duck  Run,  Ohio.  In  his  early  teens, 
he  learned  to  ride  when  his  father 
gave  him  a  black  mare  named  Babe, 
which  formerly  had  been  a  sulky 
racer.  Roy  taught  himself  every  trick 
he  could  learn  including  the  run- 
ning "crouper"  mounts. 

One  of  his  most  exciting  childhood 
achievements  was  winning  a  4-H 
Club  fair  blue  ribbon  with  a  pet 
pig  named  Evangeline.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  depression  he  and  his 
father  and  the  family  drove  to  Cali- 
fornia. Roy  got  a  job  driving  a  gravel 
truck,  worked  as  a  fruit  picker  and 
in  spare  time  played  and  sang  ac- 
companied by  a  twenty-dollar  guitar 
he'd  purchased  (and  still  has)  in  a 
Cincinnati  pawn  shop.  He  received 
experience  singing  with  the  Sons  of 
the  Pioneers  in  radio. 

His  big  break  in  the  movies  came 
when  he  heard  about  a  studio  audi- 
tion for  singing  cowboys  when  he 
stopped  in  at  a  Glendale,  Calif., 
tailor  shop  to  have  his  hat  cleaned. 
Roy  rushed  to  Republic  studios,  got 
the  job,  and  within  three  years  rose 
to  stardom  in  "Under  Western  Stars." 
In  1938,  Roy  bought  Trigger  for 
$2500.  Six  years  ago,  Roy  purchased 
a  second  similarly  gifted  golden 
palomino  which  he  named  Trigger, 

"All  of  my  success  I  owe  to  God's 
will  and  his  grace  in  bringing  me 
the  friendship  of  so  many  children 
through  the  years,"  Roy  said.  "Their 
prayers  keep  me  going."  ■  ■ 


MAY 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Galatians  2:1-21 

2 Galatians 3:1-29 

3 Galatians  4:1-31 

4 Galatians 5:1-26 

5 Galatians 6:1-18 

6  .  Sunday         Genesis 18:16-33 

7 Genesis  22:1-14 

8 Genesis  25:19-34 

9 Genesis 28:1-22 

10 Genesis 32:22-32 

11  Exodus  32:1-14 

12 Exodus  32:15-35 

13  Mother's  Day  Song  of  Solomon  2:1-17 

14 2  Corinthians  .  .    1:1-24 

15 2  Corinthians     .   3:1-18 

16 2  Corinthians     .4:1-18 

17 2  Corinthians  .     5:1-21 

18   2  Corinthians        6:1-18 

19 2  Corinthians        9:1-15 

20       Sunday         2  Corinthians      10:1-18 

21 2  Corinthians      11:1-33 

22 2  Corinthians       12:1-21 

23 2  Corinthians      13:1-14 

24 Ephesians  1:1-23 

25 Ephesians  2:1-22 

26 Ephesians  3:1-21 

27    .   Sunday    .     Ephesians    4:1-16 

28 Ephesians  4:17-32 

29 Ephesians  5:1-20 

30    Ephesians  5:21-32 

31  Ascension  Day  Ephesians  6:10-20 
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Getting  Along  with  People 


By  Fred  Cloud 


THE  man  seated  beside  me  on  the 
airplane  was  a  "self-made  man." 
For  thirty  minutes  he  described  how 
he  had  made  his  fortune.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  share  his  philosophy 
of  life.  "My  goal  is  so  to  live  that 
at  any  moment  I  can  look  any  man 
in  the  eye  and  say  'You  go  to  hell/  " 
he  concluded. 

My  erstwhile  companion  revealed 
that  his  formula  for  getting  along 
with  people  was  never  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  them,  never  to  admit 
that  he  needed  anyone's  affection, 
friendship,  or  support.  He  probably 
regarded  himself  as  tough,  self- 
resourceful,  and  independent.  Per- 
sonally, I  pitied  the  man,  for  he  was 
missing  out  on  the  deeply  satisfying 
experience  of  give-and-take  in 
friendship.  Though  they  might  not 
express  their  philosophy  of  life  in 
the  same  way,  many  persons  have  an 
equally  distorted  notion  of  how  to 
get  along  with  people. 

A  Look  at  Oneself 

How  can  we  get  along  with  peo- 
ple, yet  maintain  our  integrity  and 
independence  as  persons?  The  start- 


ing point  is  to  turn  one's  eyes  in- 
ward, to  look  at  oneself.  The  ancient 
Greek  philosopher  Socrates  advised, 
"Know  yourself."  Sounds  easy, 
doesn't  it?  But  it  is  hard  for  a  great 
many  persons.  We  sometimes  He  to 
ourselves  about  our  real  motives 
(psychologists  call  it  "rationaliz- 
ing" ) ;  we  suppress  our  true  feelings 
so  as  to  put  up  a  socially  acceptable 
front;  we  often  do  what  is  dull  or 
even  abhorrent  to  us  in  order  to  "go 
along  with  the  crowd." 

The  first  step  toward  getting  along 
with  people,  then,  is  to  get  along 
with  ourself.  This  is  hke  a  rocket, 
in  that  it  has  three  stages.  First, 
understand  yourself;  then,  accept 
yourself;  and  finally,  be  yourself. 

Many  persons  don't  get  along  with 
themselves.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  they  despise  themselves. 
They  feel  that  they  are  worthless; 
they  carry  around  a  heavy  burden  of 
guilt,  like  Christian  in  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Because  they  can't  accept 
themselves,  they  can't  accept  others. 
They  keep  finding  fault  with  others 
— often  for  the  very  shortcomings 
that  they  themselves  have!  How  can 


Mr.  Cloud  is  associate  editor  of  Youth  Publications,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, The  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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such  persons  get  along  with  others? 

Sometimes  "self-education"  can  be 
effective.  But  at  other  times,  profes- 
sional help  is  needed.  Counselors  or 
psychiatrists  render  a  real  service 
for  those  persons  who  have  deep 
emotional  problems.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  seek  competent  help  when 
our  problems  are  too  big  for  us. 

But  most  persons,  perhaps,  can 
improve  their  own  situation  by  tak- 
ing stock,  then  setting  out  on  a 
program  of  action.  For  example,  one 
helpful  exercise  is  to  try  to  "see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,"  to  use 
Robert  Burns'  phrase.  Seeing  your- 
self from  this  perspective  will  enable 
you  to  make  some  definite  improve- 
ments in  your  behavior,  perhaps  at 
some  points  that  have  been  irritating 
others,  with  relatively  little  effort. 
Some  years  ago  there  appeared  a 
news  story  about  a  trapper  who 
killed  his  cabin-companion  "because 
he  wouldn't  change  his  socks."  Un- 
doubtedly, the  deceased  had  no  idea 
how  irritating,  annoying,  angering, 
and  finally  enraging  it  was  to  his 
companion  for  him  to  wear  the  same 
socks  day  in,  day  out!  This  response 
was  too  drastic;  but  it  makes  a  point. 

Getting  along  with  people  requires 
that  we  use  our  imagination  to  put 
ourself  into  the  other  person's  situa- 
tion. The  supreme  expression  of  this 
is  the  Golden  Rule,  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  others  do  unto 
you."  Jesus,  the  master  teacher,  was 
saying  several  things  by  this  simple 
yet  profound  rule.  First,  you  have  to 
decide  how  you  would  really  like 
others  to  treat  you.  Do  you  want 
them  to  be  friendly?  to  respect  you? 
to  help  you  when  you  are  in  trouble? 


to  visit  you  when  you  are  sick?  to 
rejoice  with  you  when  something 
good  comes  your  way?  Fine!  Then 
treat  others  in  just  these  ways. 

A  Look  at  Others 

Second,  you  have  to  become 
aware  of  how  you  are  treating  others. 
It  is  easy  to  be  irritable  and  gruff 
with  others,  and  to  excuse  oneself 
by  saying.  Oh,  well,  they  know  I 
don't  mean  anything  by  it."  But  do 
they  know  it?  Would  you  interpret 
the  tone  of  voice,  facial  expression, 
and  manner  of  action  as  friendly  and 
helpful  if  you  were  on  the  receiving 
end?  The  American  Indians  had  a 
good  proverb:  "Don't  judge  a  brave 
until  you  have  walked  in  his  moc- 
casins seven  days." 

Third,  you  have  to  give  some 
thought  to  what  other  persons  need. 
After  all,  they  aren't  you.  They  have 
different  personalities,  different  likes, 
different  needs.  "Why  can't  everyone 
be  like  me?"  we  sometimes  seem  to 
be  saying  by  our  actions.  Fortunate- 
ly, we  are  not  all  alike. 

The  Great  Commandment,  ac- 
cording to  Jesus,  is  that  we  should 
love  God  with  all  our  heart,  mind, 
soul,  and  strength.  The  Second 
Commandment  is  that  we  should 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourself.  We  can 
love  ourselves  properly  only  as  we 
discover  who  we  really  are — name- 
ly, children  of  God,  created  and 
sustained  by  our  heavenly  Father. 
We  are  not  accidents  or  freaks  in  a 
purposeless  world,  but  the  creatures 
of  a  Divine  Intelligence  who  has 
made  us  for  eternal  fellowship  with 
Him  and  with  one  another. 

Doesn't  this  say  a  lot  about  how 
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we  are  to  love  our  neighbor?  We 
must  see  him  for  what  he  really  is: 
a  living  soul,  not  just  so  many 
pounds  of  flesh  and  blood  that  sooner 

I  or  later  will  die  and  decay.  Our 
neighbor  is  a  personality  to  be  dis- 
covered and  respected,  not  exploited 
and  used  for  our  temporary  pleasure 
or  advantage.  Reuel  Howe  has 
astutely  remarked  that  "God  intends 

[i  that  we  shall  love  persons  and  use 
things;  but  in  our  day  all  too  many 
people  use  persons  and  love  things.'* 
This  is  one  of  the  vicious  conse- 
quences of  materialism,  worshiping 
the  Almighty  Dollar.  It  is  a  modem 
form  of  idolatry;  and  when  persons 
love  anything  more  than  they  love 
God,  they  are  sure  to  sacrifice  per- 
sons to  that  false  god!  For  example, 
consider  the  liquor  traffic,  gambling, 
prostitution,  and  sharp  business  prac- 

S  tices. 

One  of  the  desirable  goals  of  get- 
ting along  with  people  is  that  we 
make  friends.  Making  friends  is  not 
a  goal  in  itself  but  a  by-product  of 
right  relations  with  one's  fellowmen. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  "To  make 
a  friend  you  must  be  one."  Friend- 
ship is  one  of  the  richest  experi- 
ences that  life  in  any  century  has  to 
offer.  One  remembers  such  famous 
friendships  from  literature  and  his- 
tory as  Damon  and  Pythias,  David 
and  Jonathan,  Paul  and  Silas.  Great- 
est of  all  was  that  between  Jesus 
and  his  disciples:  "You  are  my 
friends  if  you  do  what  I  command 
you,"  he  told  them. 

Then  Jesus  gave  us,  for  all  time, 
the  ultimate  test  of  friendship. 
"This  is  my  commandment,"  he  said, 
"that   you   love   one    another    as    I 


have  loved  you.  Greater  love  has  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends."  One  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  tragic  history  of 
warfare  is  that  illuminated  by  will- 
ing self-sacrifice  by  individuals  on 
behalf  of  their  friends.  Many  soldiers 
have  thrown  themselves  unhesitat- 
ingly on  a  grenade  to  protect  others 
in  their  foxhole  from  the  blast,  or 
lost  their  Hves  in  rescuing  a  wounded 
comrade. 

Though  it  is  less  apparent  and 
less  dramatic,  it  is  just  as  truly  a 
"laying  down  of  one's  life"  for  a 
person  to  give  himself  daily  to  serv- 
ing his  fellowmen  as  a  doctor, 
teacher,  minister,  or  in  some  other 
service  capacity. 

What  is  the  objective  of  "getting 
along  with  people"?  Certainly  it  is 
not  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  to  use  them  for  one's  selfish 
purposes.  Rather,  it  is  to  discover 
one  of  the  deepest  dimensions  of 
human  life — friendship  and  shared 
life-in-community.  ■  ■ 
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"The  boy  seems  to  be  a  little  ofiE  key." 
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Part  of  the  series  on  The  Twelve  Apostles 

THOMAS-from  Doubt 
to  Devotion 


By  William  Barclay 


THOMAS  had  two  names;  sometimes  he  is  called  Thomas  and  some- 
times he  is  called  Didymus.  Both  names  mean  the  same.  Thomas 
is  the  Hebrew  and  Didymus  is  the  Greek  for  "a  twin."  There  is  no 
apostle  whose  name  is  better  known  to  all  men,  for  the  expression 
"a  doubting  Thomas"  has  become  part  of  the  language. 

It  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  we  learn  all  we  know  about  Thomas, 
and  in  it  there  are  four  scenes  in  the  life  of  Thomas. 

1.  In  the  first  scene  Thomas  emerges  as  the  heroic  pessimist  (Jn. 
11:1-16).  Lazarus  was  dead;  and,  after  an  inexphcable  delay,  Jesus 
decided  to  go  to  Bethany  which  was  very  close  to  Jerusalem.  To  do 
so  was  to  walk  straight  into  the  hons'  den,  to  court  arrest,  death  and 
disaster.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  the  disciples  would  refuse  to 
go.  And  then  there  came  the  words  of  Thomas:  "Let  us  go  also  that 
we  may  die  with  him."  Thomas  the  pessimist  thought  that  to  go  meant 
death;  yet  Thomas  the  hero  was  willing  to  go.  In  the  Iliad  Homer 
draws  the  picture  of  the  great  hero  Achilles.  He  was  told  that  to  go 
out  to  battle  meant  certain  death.  "Nevertheless,"  he  answered,  "I  am 
for  going  on,"  In  Thomas  hope  had  died,  but  loyalty  was  still  ablaze. 

2.  In  the  second  scene  Thomas  emerges  as  the  bewildered  ques- 
tioner. He  was  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  know  the  way  by  which 
Jesus  was  going.  And  he  received  the  great  answer  from  Jesus:  "I 
am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life"  (Jn.  14:3-6).  Thomas  was  the 
man  who  could  not  leave  a  question  unasked;  he  refused  to  live  with 
an  easy  and  conventional  acceptance  of  what  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Thomas  might  doubt;  but  Thomas  was  the  man  who  must 
know.  And  he  took  his  question  to  the  right  place — he  took  it  to  Jesus. 
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3.  In  the  third  scene  Thomas  emerges  as  the  man  who  cannot 
believe.  Even  although  the  rest  of  the  eleven  had  seen  the  Risen  Lord, 
Thomas  would  not  accept  anyone's  word  for  what  he  had  not  himself 
experienced  (Jn.  20:24,  25).  Thomas  was  the  man  who  had  no  use 
for  a  secondhand  experience.  A  lady  who  became  a  famous  scientist 
tells  how  she  was  started  on  her  lifework.  When  she  was  a  very  small 
girl,  she  was  out  for  a  walk  with  her  father,  himself  a  famous  scientist. 
Quite  suddenly  he  turned  to  her  and  said:  "My  dear,  never  believe 
anything  that  anyone  tells  you."  He  meant,  test  and  examine  every- 
thing for  yoinrself.  Thomas  insisted  on  his  own  personal  experience 
of  Christ  before  he  surrendered.  Thomas  was  not  satisfied  to  say:  **I 
have  been  told.**  He  insisted  on  saying,  "I  know." 

4.  In  the  last  scene  Thomas  appears  as  the  man  completely  sur- 
rendered to  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  did  come  to  him,  and  Thomas  can  only 
say:  "My  Lord,  and  my  God  I"  (Jn.  19:28).  Thomas  the  doubter 
became  the  surest  man  in  all  Christendom. 

Three  great  things  stand  out  about  Thomas. 

a.  Thomas  was  the  man  whose  loyalty  could  follow  even  when  it 
could  not  hope.  When  a  certain  great  Jacobite  was  threatened  with 
death  for  his  loyalty  to  Prince  Charlie,  he  answered:  "You  can  take 
my  head  from  my  shoulders,  but  you  wiU  never  take  my  heart  from 
my  king."  Jesus  Christ  needs  followers  Hke  that,  for  he  who  begins  to 
follow  in  the  dark  will  sinrely  end  by  finding  the  light. 

b.  Thomas  was  the  man  who  could  never  rest  in  someone  else's 
faith.  A  man  can  no  more  wear  someone  else's  faith  than  a  knight 
could  wear  someone  else's  armor.  And  if  a  man  insists  on  waiting  for 
a  faith  of  his  own,  as  surely  as  the  dawn  foUows  the  night,  that  faith 
will  come. 

c.  Thomas  was  the  man  who  journeyed  through  doubt  to  certainty. 
We  will  never  reach  the  strong  glory  of  the  Christian  faith  so  long 
as  we  pack  our  doubts  away  into  the  back  of  our  minds  and  refuse 
to  face  them.  The  steersman's  rule  in  a  storm  is:  "Keep  her  facing  it." 
And  the  man  who  has  doubted  and  who  has  faced  his  doubts  is  the 
man  who  in  the  end  has  the  most  certain  faith  of  all. 


QUESTIONS 

What  two  names  did  Thomas  have?  What  does  each  name  mean?  Indicate 
the  stages  of  Thomas'  development  from  heroic  pessimist  to  firm  believer. 
What  about  Thomas  the  doubter?  Do  you  ever  doubt?  What  should  one  do 
about  doubt?  What  great  things  stand  out  in  Thomas'  character? 
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Blueprint 

for 

a 

Happy 

Home 


By   H.   C.   Gober 


ONE  hundred  and  ten  years  ago, 
on  April  10, 1852,  an  American 
citizen  died  in  the  city  of  Tunis, 
North  Africa.  His  body  was  laid  to 
rest  on  foreign  soil  until  1883,  some 
thirty-one  years  later,  when  the 
United  States  dispatched  a  battle- 
ship to  bring  his  body  home.  As  the 
vessel  drew  near  our  shores,  bands 
played,  big  guns  thundered  out  their 
salute  and  all  flags  hung  at  half-mast. 
A  special  train  bore  the  flag-draped 
remains  to  Washington.  The  presi- 
dent, his  cabinet,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  top  brass  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  stood  with  uncovered  heads 
as  the  funeral  procession  passed 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlet- 
tered, the  common  people  and  men 
of  high  position  thronged  the  Avenue 
to  honor  a  man  at  his  last  home- 
coming. Now  this  man  in  the  flag- 
draped  casket  had  not  won  for  his 
country  some  great  military  battle; 
he  had  not  accomplished  some  great 
engineering  feat;  he  had  not  given 
to  the  world  any  great  inventions. 
The  remains  of  this  man  were  those 


of  John  Howard  Payne.  He  had  writ- 
ten a  simple  song,  with  words  and 
a  tune  that  had  become  popular, 
nationwide,    almost   overnight: 

'Mid  pleasTires   and  palaces,   though 

we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place 

like  home; 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seem  to  hallow 

us  there, 
Which  sought  through  the  world  is 

ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 


Home,    home,    sweet,    sweet 
there's  no  place  like  home, 
There's  no  place  like  home. 


home, 


The  word  home  is  a  magic  word. 
Two  definitions  portray  the  real 
meaning;  "The  abiding  place  of  the 
affections."  "The  social  unit  or  center 
formed  by  a  family  Hving  together." 
Home  means  a  great  deal  to  us  in 
the  mihtary  because  our  career  is 
dedicated  to  a  task  that  requires  us 
to  be  absent  from  family  ties  much 
of  the  time. 

A  real  home  does  not  just  happen. 
You  do  not  suddenly  wake  up  some 
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morning  and  find  yourself  living  in 
a  real  home.  Believe  me,  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  a  home  and  a 
house.  The  desire  to  build  a  home 
is,  I  believe,  inborn  in  every  man  and 
every  woman.  I  believe  God  placed 
this  desire  there  and  I  further  be- 
Heve  that  much  of  the  restless  spirit 
that  seems  to  be  the  hallmark  of  our 
society — the  insecurity  and  instabil- 
ity that  is  so  noticeably  prevalent 
everywhere  among  people — can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  unfulfilled 
search  of  mankind  to  find  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor  which  is  typified  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  "home." 
Since  God  established  the  home 
as  the  first  institution  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  race,  it  follows 
that  he  would  provide  also  some 
plain  instructions  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  undertaking  to  build 
a  home.  What  is  the  blueprint  for 
a  happy  home? 

1.  A  Clear  Understanding  of  God's 
Eternal  Purpose 

God  made  man  for  one  purpose — 
that  he  should  revere  Him,  honor 
Him,  obey  Him,  serve  Him  and  wor- 
ship Him.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that 
God  looked  on  the  man  he  had 
created  (Gen.  1)  and  was  not 
pleased  for,  "It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone."  So  he  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  come  upon  Adam  and  from 
him  God  took  a  rib  and  from  that 
rib  He  made  woman.  Why?  For  one 
purpose — as  a  helpmate,  so  that  to- 
gether man  and  woman  could  revere, 
serve,  honor,  obey  and  worship  God. 

So  there  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  world 
the  holy  ordinance  of  marriage  was 


instituted  by  God  himself.  Conse- 
quently, marriage  is,  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be  a  religious  act.  It 
is  utterly  wrong  for  men  and  women 
to  assume  that  they  can  make  a 
religious  act  work  without  religion. 
Both  parties  in  a  marriage  contract 
must  understand  that  the  one  pur- 
pose for  marriage  is  that  they  to- 
gether might  honor  and  glorify  God. 
From  this  purpose  then  it  should 
be  easy  to  see  why  so  many  marriages 
are  "off  center,"  "out  of  plumb,"  and 
destined  for  heartbreak  and  divorce. 
Until  a  man  and  his  wife  make  a 
determined  and  continuing  effort  to 
give  to  God  the  proper  place  in  their 
marriage,  not  all  of  the  so-called 
friends  that  are  so  free  with  advice, 
nor  all  the  doctors,  lawyers,  psy- 
chiatrists and  marriage  counselors 
who  are  not  so  free  can  create  a 
happy  home. 

2.  Husband  and  Wife  Should  Be 
Independent    of    Parental   Influence 

God  plainly  teaches  that  "for  this 
reason  a  man  shall  leave  his  father 
and  mother  and  be  joined  to  his  wife, 
and  the  two  shall  become  one.  So 
they   are  no   longer  two   but  one." 

Trouble  begins  to  brew  unless  this 
problem  is  settled  for  all  times  at 
the  very  outset. 

A  young  girl,  so  homesick  she  de- 
veloped spells  of  vomiting,  ran  up 
a  forty  dollar  telephone  bill  to  her 
mother  in  one  week.  Foolish  parents 
would  take  off  from  work  and  drive 
down  and  take  her  back  home  with 
them.  The  foolish  husband  would  go 
heavily  in  debt  going  after  her  or 
visiting  with  her  on  weekends.  Final 
results — divorce. 
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A  young  airman,  alerted  for  over- 
seas, married  a  seventeen-year-old 
girl.  After  some  three  months,  I  was 
discussing  a  "Dear  John"  letter  with 
him.  I  asked,  "Why  did  you  marry 
under  those  circumstances?"  He 
said,  "I  was  afraid  some  other  fellow 
would  marry  her  while  I  was  gone." 

A  man  and  his  wife  are  to  live 
together  through  thick  or  thin,  with- 
out regard  to  any  outside  influence. 

3.   There  Must  Be  a  Sensible  Under- 
standing and  Application  of  Love 

I  always  ask  those  coming  to  me 
for  pre-marital  counseling,  "Why  do 
you  want  to  get  married?"  I  have 
asked  this  question  of  men  of  every 
rank  in  the  Air  Force  from  Basic 
Airmen  through  Bird  Colonel.  The 
answer  always  has  been  the  same: 
"Because  I  love  her." 

I  realize  that  most  men  and  women 
feel  they  are  qualified  as  experts  on 
the  subject  of  love.  Yet  I  could  give 
hundreds  of  illustrations  that  I  have 
personally  come  in  touch  with  that 


show  they  absolutely  don't  know 
what  they're  talking  about. 

A  seventeen-year-old  airman  third 
class  came  to  me  wanting  to  marry 
a  woman  exactly  twice  his  age.  She 
had  been  married  and  divorced  four 
times  and  had  eight  children  by 
three  different  husbands.  When 
asked  why,  he  replied,  with  a  very 
blank  expression,  "Because  I  love 
her." 

In  Alaska,  one  Squadron  Com- 
mander had  to  have  an  airman  con- 
fined to  keep  him  from  eloping  with 
a  fourteen-year-old  girl.  When  I  last 
talked  with  him,  he  planned  to  get 
a  discharge  and  come  back  to  marry 
her.  Before  I  left,  this  same  girl  was 
brought  into  my  office  by  two  differ- 
ent airmen  wanting  to  get  married 
and  each  time  it  was,  "I  love  her," 
and  "I  love  him."  I  asked  one  lad 
how  he  knew  he  loved  the  girl  he 
planned  to  marry  and  he  stammered 
and  coughed,  hiccupped  a  few  times 
and  finally  said,  "Well  Chaplain,  it 
is  like  this,  I  don't  have  much  edu- 
cation, I  may  not  be  able  to  express 
it  in  words,  but  I  know  I  love  her 
because  I  have  a  pain  right  here." 
And  he  pointed  to  his  side.  Another 
young  man  said,  "I  know  I  love  her 
because  I  have  lost  my  appetite." 
He  had  gained  no  less  than  eight 
pounds  in  two  weeks. 

A  mother  brought  her  fifteen-year- 
old  daughter  to  me  hoping  that  she 
could  enlist  my  help  in  forcing  a 
young  airman  to  marry  her  because 
she  was  pregnant.  She  said,  "I  guess 
they  just  loved  each  other  so  much 
things  got  out  of  hand." 

I  personally  feel  that  I  am  much 
less  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
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love  than  I  was  when  I  married  some 
twenty-sev^a  years  ago.  However, 
I  have  definitely  learned  some  things 
about  the  true  meaning  o£  the  word. 
I  am  convinced  that  true  love,  sin- 
cere love,  is  the  most  sane  and 
the  most  sensible  emotion  of  the 
soul.  There  is  nothing  even  remotely 
connected  with  true  love  that  would 
cause  two  people  to  make  a  fool  of 
themselves  or  to  bring  discredit  upon 
the  good  name  of  each  other. 

Recently  a  married  woman  in 
Florida  received  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone call  from  a  married  woman  in 
another  state.  The  caller  said,  "Your 
husband  is  the  father  of  my  baby — 
I  love  him  and  he  loves  me  and  I 
am  leaving  my  husband  and  two 
children  by  him  and  am  coming  to 
Florida  so  that  I  can  be  near  your 
husband." 

Another  individual  involved  with 
another  man's  wife,  at  my  sugges- 
tion, brought  her  to  see  me.  This 
airman  was  soon  to  be  discharged 
and  they  had  planned  for  the  other 
man's  wife  to  visit  her  relations  in 
another  state  and  while  there,  she 
was  to  write  her  husband  a  "Dear 
John"  letter.  Then  upon  discharge 
the  young  airman  would  meet  her 
and  when  the  divorce  was  final  they 
would  get  married.  They  both  be- 
came furious  with  me  for  a  while 
when  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  go 
ahead  and  live  together  like  two  dogs 
rather  than  insult  the  intelligence  of 
God  with  a  marriage  ceremony  that 
neither  of  you  has  any  intention  of 
honoring?" 

Real  love  is  honest  and  honorable. 
It  is  decent  and  dignified.  It  is  sacri- 
ficial and  not  selfish.  True  love  is 


deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  loved  one.  Sin- 
cere love  makes  easy  the  adjustments 
to  situations  that  may  otherwise  be 
unwelcomed  or  unpleasant.  (Read 
1  Corinthians  13.) 

4.  Before  Marriage  Reach  a  Clear 
Understanding  on  Certain  Funda- 
mental Questions 

a.  Religious  DifFerences 
Usually,  I  find  that  the  so-called 

'love  bug"  has  taken  such  a  big 
bite  out  of  young  folks  that  they 
seldom  think  of  the  religious  imph- 
cations  until  they  make  their  first 
trip  to  see  the  minister.  When  he 
discusses  this  aU-important  matter 
with  them,  he  finds  that  they  have 
closed  their  mind  to  reality  hoping 
that  everything  wiU  work  out  be- 
cause of  their  great  love. 

I  cannot  see  where  it  is  possible 
for  a  couple  properly  to  honor  God 
in  their  marriage  if  there  is  a  de- 
cided difference  in  their  religious  be- 
liefs. This  means  that  the  man  and 
the  woman  are  to  make  certain  that 
their  chosen  mate  is  a  dedicated 
Christian.  (See  2  Cor.  6:14.) 

During  my  ministry,  I  have  had 
many  couples  before  me  facing  ship- 
wreck in  their  marriage.  In  every 
case,  without  a  single  exception  the 
man  had  failed  to  set  the  proper 
example. 

b.  Develop    a    Healthy    Attitude 
Regarding  Sex 

This  relationship  of  husband  and 
wife  is  the  highest  culmination  in  aU 
that  is  embodied  in  love.  In  my  mar- 
riage counseling,  when  I  have 
covered  the  spiritual  aspects  of  sex, 
I  require  that  the  couple  see  their 
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family  doctor  for  the  physical  as- 
pects. 

c.  Plan  to  Have  Children 

If  you  are  not  ready  in  your  mar- 
riage to  prove  by  your  actions  that 
you  want  children  and  will  let  them 
know  that  they  are  wanted  and 
loved,  God  pity  your  efforts  to  build 
a  home. 

Only  God  himself  knows  of  the 
fear,  frustration  and  insecurity  ex- 
perienced by  innocent  children  be- 
cause of  the  heartless  and  careless 
actions  of  parents. 

d.  Agree  on   a   Sound   Financial 
Program 

Your  budget  should  include  cur- 
rent expenses,  prompt  payment  of 
bills,  emergency  fund,  a  definite 
amount  saved  or  invested,  recreation 
for  the  entire  family  and  a  definite 
amount,  no  less  than  one-tenth,  for 
the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world.  Many  wives  work  nowadays. 
In  some  instances  they  make  more 
money  than  their  husbands.  Without 
an  understanding,  this  can  become  a 
very  touchy  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  what  does  a 
man  want  with  a  working  wife? 
When  she  comes  home  at  night, 
every  whit  as  tired  as  the  man,  who 
is  going  to  cook  supper,  or  I  should 
say,  open  up  the  cans  and  heat  them? 
Then,  who  is  to  wash  the  dirty 
dishes?  What  about  the  scrubbing 
and  the  laundry?  These  matters 
deserve  a  reasonable  answer  and 
seldom  get  one. 

I  have  no  objections  to  a  wife 
working  as  long  as  there  is  a  clear- 
cut  reason  for  doing  so  and  an  agree- 
ment on  how  the  money  is  to  be 
handled.  However,  too  many  times 


I  have  seen  working  wives  develop 
an  air  of  complete  independence  and 
soon  the  husband  may  hear,  "Where 
would  you  be  if  it  weren't  for  me?*' 
Or,  "This  is  my  car  or  my  fimiiture." 
Then  your  marriage  is  in  trouble. 
Marriage,  according  to  God's  plan 
for  a  home,  calls  for  the  wife  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  husband. 

All  of  the  financial  needs  of  the 
home  are  to  be  recognized  and  met. 
Each  person's  rights  are  to  be  con- 
sidered and  this  does  not  give  the 
husband  license  to  squeeze  off  a  few 
pennies  and  toss  them  to  his  wife; 
neither  does  it  make  less  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  his  wife  informed  at 
all  times  regarding  their  financial 
standing. 

e.  The  Terrible  Consequences  of 

Divorce 
Remember  when  you  get  married, 
you  become  involved  in  God's  busi- 
ness. The  only  thing  easier  to  do 
than  get  married  is  to  get  a  divorce. 
I  believe  that  God's  Word  teaches 
that  if  there  is  a  divorce  for  any 
other  cause  than  sexual  unfaithful- 
ness, and  if  either  party  ever  marries 
again  as  long  as  he  hves,  both  they 
and  the  person  they  marry  will  be 
living  together  in  wide-open  adul- 
tery before  God. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  that  I 
believe  will  contribute  greatly  to 
your  home: 

Open  your  eyes  to  all  of  the  teach- 
ing of  God. 

Profit  from  the  mistakes  of  others. 
Begin  a  thorough  dedication  of 
your  life  to  fulfilling  God's  purpose 
in  marriage. 

Seek  help  when  you  have  the  very 
first  disagreement.  ■  ■ 
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Hundreds  of  men  and  families  lined  up  at  the  border  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  seek  homesteads  in  the  Colorado  mesa  country 


^Ue>  Icuwi  Il444it 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


JIM  SNOWDEN  frowned  more  at 
his  own  thoughts  than  at  the 
neighbors  camped  on  either  side  of 
him.  He  had  promised  himself  faith- 
fully that  he  wouldn't  give  one 
thought  to  how  anyone  else  fared  in 
this  rush  to  homestead  land;  he'd 
concentrate  on  getting  some  good 
land  himself. 

Yet  here  he  was  thinking  of  Ed 
Olney  and  his  family,  feeling  sorry 
for  them,  and  hoping  Ed  would  get 
a  good  chunk  of  land  when  the 
soldiers  said  they  could  move  in. 

Jim  had  been  sure  he  had  learned 
his  lesson  back  in  Central  City,  west 
of  Denver.  He  had  gotten  there  too 
late,  twenty  years  too  late,  to  make 
it  big.  But  he  had  made  good  money 
working  for  the  other  fellow.  Still 
he'd  lost  it  all  by  being  too  big- 
hearted,  helping  the  fellow  who  was 
down  and  out.  And  the  ones  he 
helped  hadn't  even  bothered  to  thank 
him. 

It  wouldn't  be  that  way  again,  he 
had  resolved.  Back  in  Denver  there 
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was  a  girl,  Lucy  Woodcock,  who 
didn't  agree  with  his  attitude.  But 
she  agreed  with  everything  else 
about  him — agreed  enough  to 
promise  to  wait  for  him  until  he 
could  build  a  home  for  her  here  in 
the  mesa  country  of  southwest 
Colorado. 

Ed  Olney  came  from  his  camp 
and  stood  beside  Jim  as  he  leaned 
against  a  cottonwood  and  watched 
the  river  rush  by. 

"If  the  soldiers  don't  let  us  in 
pretty  soon,  we  won't  have  time  to 
get  settled  before  winter,"  Ed  said. 
"My  family  can't  make  it  if  I  don't 
get  a  house  built." 

"We'll  all  be  in  the  same  fix,"  Jim 
said.  "It  won't  be  much  longer  now. 
We  just  have  to  wait  till  the  soldiers 
move  the  Utes  into  Utah  before  we 
can  stake  out  the  land  we  want." 

"You  know  where  you're  going  to 
locate?" 

Jim  nodded.  "I've  got  the  best 
spot  in  southwest  Colorado  picked 
out."  He  pointed  at  a  mesa  across 


the  river  and  downstream.  "Right 
on  top  of  that  mesa." 

"You're  lucky,"  Ed  said  sadly. 
"Most  of  us  have  never  been  here 
before." 

Jim  agreed  he  was  lucky,  all  right. 
After  his  fortunes  had  gone  sour  in 
Central  City,  he  had  come  over  and 
worked  a  while  at  the  Ute  Agency. 
He  had  seen  a  big  part  of  this 
country.  When  the  government  de- 
cided to  move  the  Utes  to  a  reserva- 
tion over  in  Utah,  Jim  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  have 
a  chunk  of  this  land  when  it  was 
open  for  settlement. 


HE  had  come  with  a  lot  of  others 
and  camped  not  far  from  the 
raw  little  town  of  Gunnison  and 
waited  for  the  soldiers  to  move  the 
Utes  out.  It  hadn't  been  done  as  fast 
as  Jim  and  the  others  had  expected. 
But  finally  the  Utes  had  started  to 
move  and  the  government  had  al- 
lowed the  waiting  land-grabbers  to 
move  up  close  to  the  agency  on  the 
Uncompahgre  River.  From  here,  it 
was  going  to  be  a  reasonably  short 
run  for  Jim  to  reach  the  mesa  he 
had   selected. 

He  had  learned  in  the  short  time 
he  had  worked  here  that  he  didn't 
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want  the  lowlands,  especially  over 
close  to  the  Gunnison  River.  That 
was  adobe  dirt,  sticky  as  glue  in  wet 
weather  and  harder  than  cement  in 
dry  weather.  The  tops  of  the  mesas, 
though,  were  different.  There  were 
creeks  on  most  of  the  mesas,  run- 
ning through  a  soil  that  would  raise 
almost  anything  if  irrigated. 

"Mind  if  we  tag  along  behind  you 
when   they  let  us   in?"   Ed   asked. 

Jim  shook  his  head.  "Of  course 
not.  But  rd  advise  you  to  leave  your 
wagon  here.  Ride  one  of  your 
horses.  After  you  stake  out  your 
place,  you  can  come  back  and  get 
your  wife  and  Idds.*' 

"Can't  do  that,**  Ed  said  slowly. 
"Martha  isn*t  feeling  well.  I  couldn't 
leave  her.  Anyway,  I  want  her  to 
help  pick  out  our  place.** 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  Jim  said 
with  a  sigh.  "Me,  Tm  going  in  on 
horseback.  I  know  what  I  want  and 
I  aim  to  get  there  first  to  claim  it." 

It  sounded  mighty  selfish,  worded 
that  way,  Jim  thou^t.  But  then  that 
was  the  way  it  had  to  be.  He  wasn't 
going  to  be  soft-headed  again.  This 
time  he  was  going  to  get  the  best 
and  he  was  going  to  hang  onto  it. 

Jim  found  himself  hoping  that  Ed 
Olney  would  find  a  good  spot,  too. 
Martha  Olney  was  a  sickly  woman 
with  three  children  hanging  to  her 
dresstail.  Ed  needed  a  good  place. 
Jim  felt  sorry  for  the  whole  family. 
But  not  sorry  enough  to  sacrifice  his 
chances  of  getting  the  best  land  him- 
self. He'd  given  up  good  chances 
before  to  help  others.  Never  again! 

Jim  had  no  idea  how  many  camps 
there  were  along  the  Uncompahgre 
but  he  had  never  seen  the  equal  of 


the  activity  that  hit  those  camps 
when  the  word  was  passed  out  from 
the  agency  headquarters  that  the 
Utes  had  been  moved  out  and  the 
whites  could  come  in  and  claim  the 
land. 

Jim  forgot  all  about  Ed  Olney  and 
his  family  as  he  saddled  his  horse 
and  splashed  across  the  river.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  get  moving. 
He  urged  his  horse  across  the  sage- 
brush flats  close  to  the  river,  head- 
ing toward  the  steep  slope  of  one  of 
the  nearest  mesas. 

It  was  after  noon  when  Jim 
reached  the  spot  on  the  mesa  he 
had  selected.  He  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  staking  out  his  claim  so  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  owner- 
ship. 

Others  moved  in  on  both  sides  of 
him.  But  he  didn't  mind.  He  had 
the  land  he  wanted.  He'd  worry 
about  the  kind  of  neighbors  he  had 
when  the  time  came. 

When  he  made  his  night  camp 
about  where  he  expected  to  put  up 
his  house,  he  let  his  thoughts  go  back 
to  Denver.  He  wished  Lucy  was 
here.  She  had  wanted  to  come  with 
him.  But  Jim  had  felt  he  had  to  be 
sure  he  could  get  the  land  he  wanted 
and  could  give  Lucy  a  good  home 
before  he  asked  her  to  share  his  lot. 

He  thought  of  Ed  Olney  and 
wondered  what  spot  he  had  picked. 
He  had  talked  as  if  he'd  follow  Jim. 
But  he  hadn't  shown  up.  Of  course, 
if  he  had  insisted  on  bringing  the 
wagon,  it  would  take  him  a  lot 
longer  to  get  up  here. 

His  heart  went  out  to  Ed.  He 
would  be  slow  in  the  wagon.  But  Ed 
was  good  and  deserved  the  best. 
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ED  OLNEY  didn't  show  up  on 
the  mesa  until  evening  of  the 
next  day.  When  Jim  saw  the  Obieys 
coming,  his  heart  sank.  If  ever  he 
had  seen  a  bedraggled  outfit,  that 
was  it.  Ed  was  leading  the  team 
that  was  about  all  in.  Two  of  the 
youngsters  were  walking  and  the 
wagon  itself  looked  as  if  it  might 
collapse  any  second. 

Jim  squared  his  chin.  He  wasn't 
going  to  get  softhearted.  He  wasn't 
going  to  take  them  in  and  help  Ed 
find  a  place  to  settle.  He  had  all  he 
could  do  right  here  on  his  own  place. 
He  couldn't  go  after  Lucy  till  he 
had  a  house  to  bring  her  to.  And  he 
didn't  want  to  wait  a  day  longer 
than  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
Lucy  out  here.  He  missed  her  more 
than  he  had  thought  possible. 

**I  was  beginning  to  think  I  never 
would  find  where  you  landed,"  Ed 
said,  halting  his  team  close  to  Jim. 


"You  sure  were  right  about  riding  a 
horse  in  and  getting  the  choice  land. 
Everything  on  this  mesa  back  as  far 
as  we  came  is  taken.  What's  ahead?" 

"Ought  to  be  some  good  land  there 
yet,"  Jim  said.  "Some  settlers  have 
passed  here  but  not  enough  to  take 
up  all  the  good  land." 

"Martha's  sick,"  Ed  said.  "The  last 
two  days  have  been  too  hard.  Al- 
most impossible  to  get  a  wagon  up 
here.  I've  got  a  lame  horse.  Could 
we  camp  here  on  your  land  tonight? 
I  just  don't  think  we  can  go  any 
farther  today." 

Jim  glanced  over  the  outfit.  It 
didn't  look  to  him  like  they  could 
go  any  farther  today  or  any  other 
day.  They  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  line. 

He  turned  his  back  suddenly  as 
the  old  urge  forced  its  way  into  his 
thinking.  None  of  thatl  he  told  him- 
self. Never  againi  But  the  thought 
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persisted.  If  ever  anybody  needed  a 
good  place  to  stop  and  try  to  make 
a  living,  it  was  Ed  Olney.  There  was 
more  than  just  Ed  to  consider;  there 
was  his  sick  wife  and  three  small 
children.  And  his  team  just  couldn't 
go  much  farther. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jim  had  no 
family  pulHng  him  down,  demand- 
ing attention.  Chances  were,  he  could 
go  a  little  farther  and  find  another 
good  place.  Maybe  not  as  good  as 
this.  But  he'd  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  finding  a  good  place  than 
Ed  would  for  he  knew  the  country. 

With  his  resolution  to  help  no 
one  but  himself  fighting  a  desperate, 
losing  battle,  Jim  turned  back  and 
put  his  idea  into  words.  "You  stay 
here,  Ed.  This  is  your  place."  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  expression  on 
Ed's  face,  Jim's  reluctance  died. 

He  tried  to  brush  oflF  the  stumbling 
words  of  thanks  that  both  Ed  and 
Martha  poured  on  him.  Even  the 
youngsters,  taking  their  cue  from 
their  parents,  brightened  up  and 
found  energy  and  enthusiasm  enough 
to  play  a  while  before  dark. 

During  the  night,  Jim  found  his 
doubts  returning.  But  it  was  too  late 
now  to  turn  back. 

The  next  morning  he  headed 
down  the  creek,  trying  not  to  think 
of  all  the  dreams  he'd  had  for  this 
place,  finding  consolation  in  the 
certainty  that  the  Olney  family  must 
be  the  happiest  family  on  the  mesa. 
He  found  a  place  that  hadn't  been 
taken  only  a  mile  farther  down  the 
creek.  Maybe  it  wasn't  as  good  as  the 
one  he  had  turned  over  to  Ed  Olney. 
But  it  was  fertile  soil  and  he'd  have 
plenty    of    water    for    irrigation.    It 


would  make  a  good  home  for  Lucy 
and  him.  How  long  before  he  could 
bring  her  here! 

This  morning  the  Olney s  had  in- 
sisted that  Jim  return  for  supper  to- 
night if  he  wasn't  too  far  away.  Jim 
decided  to  accept  that  invitation. 
He  needed  to  see  the  happiness  in 
that  family  to  kill  any  bitterness  in 
himself. 

He  found  the  Olneys  bursting 
with  plans  for  their  new  home.  And 
Martha  had  a  letter  she  wanted 
mailed  as  soon  as  possible. 

"I  promised  my  cousin  I'd  send 
for  her  as  soon  as  we  were  located," 
Martha  explained.  "She  wants  to 
come  out  here  right  away.  Seems 
the  fellow  she's  going  to  marry  is 
in  this  land  rush  somewhere  but  he 
wouldn't  marry  her  and  bring  her 
here  till  he  had  a  home  built.  She 
doesn't  want  to  wait." 

How  like  Lucy,  Jim  thought. 
"Where  does  she  live?"  he  asked. 

"In  Denver.  Her  name  is  Lucy 
Woodcock." 

Jim's  fork  clattered  against  his 
plate.  When  he  explained,  Ed  Ol- 
ney's  face  lighted  up. 

"She's  a  lucky  girl  getting  you. 
And  I'd  say  you  were  a  lucky  man, 
too." 

Jim  thought  back  over  the  hap- 
penings of  the  last  day  or  two.  Be- 
cause he  had  been  a  soft-headed 
fool  and  given  his  location  to  Ed 
Olney,  Lucy  would  be  here  soon. 
And  Jim  would  be  waiting  for  her. 
They  would  build  their  home  to- 
gether. Only  then  did  Jim  realize 
how  lucky  he  really  was.  Being  a 
soft-headed  fool  had  its  good  mo- 
ments, too.  ■  ■ 
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INFAMOVS 


By  Dennard  Owen 


THIS  is  a  profile,  a  word  picture, 
of  a  woman  named  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Through  the  fragments  of  facts  that 
history  has  grudgingly  allowed,  we 
hear  the  echo  of  restlessness  and 
greed  and  jealousy — she  was  jealous 
of  her  husband,  Philip,  and  this 
forged  the  first  Hnk  in  the  chain  of 
reaction  that  led  to  her  own  de- 
struction. With  unreasoning  fervor, 
she  rejected  a  puzzled  Philip  and 
turned  her  over-protective  attention 
to  their  son,  the  golden-boy,  Alex- 
ander. She  loved  him  with  the  same 
passion  that  dictated  her  hostility 
toward  Philip. 

The  writer,  Plutarch,  speaks  viv- 
idly of  a  mother  and  father's  tug-of- 
war  for  the  affections  of  this  favored 
son.  Philip  was  anxious  to  thrust 
fame  and  power  into  the  boy's  hands; 
and  Olympias  was  jealous  and  sus- 
picious of  her  husband's  successes. 
It  seemed  the  more  love  she  lavished 
on  her  son,  the  more  hate  she  had 
for  Philip.  It  was  an  insane  balance. 
Undoubtedly  a  woman  of  strong 
will,   accustomed  to  being  obeyed, 


she  curried  Alexander's  favor 
throughout  his  childhood  with  ex- 
aggerated stories  about  his  father 
and  glowing  promises  of  the  future. 

Absorbing  his  mother's  greed  and 
bitterness  like  a  dry  sponge,  the  boy 
openly  resented  his  father's  dream 
of  conquest  and  unification.  Seeing 
the  domineering  Olympias,  is  it  any 
wonder  the  boy  had  such  a  spoiled 
and  pampered  childhood? 

Matters  came  to  a  head  at  the 
wedding  celebration  of  Olympias' 
brother  (king  of  Epirus).  Philip  was 
assassinated.  Clothed  in  a  white 
robe  and  walking  in  the  procession, 
he  was  set  upon  and  stabbed;  al- 
though the  assassin  was  caught  and 
slain  on  the  spot.  If  Olympias  felt 
grief,  she  kept  it  well-hidden.  The 
time  had  come.  Alexander  was  re- 
called from  Illyria  with  his  tutor 
(a  Greek  philosopher  named  Aris- 
totle), and  at  the  tender  age  of 
twenty,  was  established  king  of 
Macedonia. 

The  pleasure  of  Olympias  was  ob- 
vious. She  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  the  royal  court  at  Pella,  not  in 
mourning  clothes,  but  wearing  Per- 
sian silks  of  many  colors.  Here  was 
a  woman  inflamed  with  the  glory  of 
herself — proud,  haughty,  and  gloat- 
ing. 

Poor,  unaware,  Olympias.  Under 
the  guise  of  righteous  indignation, 
she  lost  no  time  in  ordering  the 
murder  of  Cleopatra,  Philip's  second 
wife  (following  the  customs  of 
kings),  and  strangling  the  infant 
child  of  that  union.  Her  fierce  emo- 
tions boiled  with  relentless  and  reck- 
less abandon.  We  can  see  her  charg- 
ing down  the  palace  corridors  in  a 
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fit  of  rage,  eyes  ablaze,  demanding 
allegiance  to  Alexander — and  to  her- 
self. Disobeyed  commands  were  met 
with  death. 

Alexander  must  have  been 
shocked  at  her  display  of  bestiality, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  leav- 
ing her  with  considerable  authority 
in  Macedonia  when  he  rejoined  the 
army  of  his  father.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  Olympias  received  a 
dutiful  share  of  the  plunder  he  made 
as  cities  and  nations  fell  before  his 
thundering  chariots. 

Of  course  this  woman,  though 
steeped  in  corruption,  loved  her  son. 
But  one  might  wonder  whether  she 
loved  herself  or  Alexander  more, 
bom  as  her  love  was  in  the  consum- 
ing fire  of  possession.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  debate.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
no  record  of  the  acquiescent  son  ever 
disagreeing  with  the  belligerent 
mother. 

WITH  the  prevailing  dark  hair 
and  eyes  of  the  Hellenic 
Greek,  we  see  in  her  tall  arrogant 
boldness  the  hint  of  the  rugged 
beauty  that  first  attracted  Philip. 
She  presents  a  ludicrous  image,  hold- 
ing onto  her  power  so  tightly  that 
she  strangled  it.  Some  writers  state 
that  she  was  actually  glad  to  have 
Alexander  marching  at  the  head  of 
the  army  instead  of  in  Pella  where 
he  would  have  been  in  her  way  and 
underfoot.  But  regardless  of  her  sup- 
posed feelings,  we  know  that  her 
insatiable  demands  made  a  sham  of 
home  government.  Her  rages  were 
monumental.  Enemies,  and  there 
were  many,  either  fled  the  country 
or     were     conveniently     slain — ^no 
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match  for  her  unbelievable  ego  and 
warped  sense  of  balance. 

For  six  years  Alexander  was  un- 
disputed ruler  of  the  Central  Asian 
world,  from  Egypt  to  the  northern 
bounds  of  India.  Then  without 
warning.  Fate  turned  a  clean  page 
in  the  book  of  Time. 

Returning  from  India  by  way  of 
Susa,  Alexander  proclaimed  a  great 
feast  in  the  city  of  Babylon.  After  a 
bout  of  hard  drinking  and  riotous 
excesses,  a  sudden  fever  came  upon 
him.  He  sickened  and  quickly  died. 
Only  thirty-three,  the  empire  he  had 
snatched  like  a  precious  vase,  fell 
from  his  grasp  and  shattered  in  in- 
surrection. 

When  the  news  of  her  son's  death 
was  brought  to  Olympias,  the  world 
heard  her  screams  of  rage.  In  a 
frenzy  worthy  of  a  lunatic  she  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  throne,  giving 
vent  to  her  frustrated  anger  upon 
those  she  chose  to  accuse  of  poison- 
ing her  wondrous  son.  She  killed 
many  in  her  fury.  Plutarch  gives  us 
a  final  glimpse  of  this  demented  wo- 
man during  a  brief  interval  of  power 
in  Macedonia — a  raving  storm  of 
insanity. 

But  in  defeat,  she  was  to  witness 
her  own  desolation.  Enemies  took 
the  lives  of  Alexander's  two  wives 
(the  daughter  of  Darius  and  Roxana, 
the  barbarian) ,  the  two  sons  of  Alex- 
ander were  murdered — the  royal  line 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  was  com- 
pletely obliterated  from  the  world. 
What  a  crushing  blow  this  must 
have  been. 

Olympias  died  as  she  had  lived 
— in  utter  violence.  The  end  to  her 
stormy  life  came  when  the  friends 


of  those  she  had  slain  cornered  her 
in  the  temple.  There,  lashing  out 
with  impotent  rage,  she  was  killed. 
Her  blood  staining  the  stone  floor 
was  no  less  red  than  the  victims  of 
her  misspent  hfe. 

Viewed  from  the  modem  outlook, 
her  crimes  were  imforgivably  hei- 
nous; yet,  discounting  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  product  of  her  time,  one 
thing  is  certain — she  loved  her  son. 

Right  or  wrong,  love  is  many 
things.  To  Olympias,  it  was  tangled 
around  self,  merely  an  extension  of 
her  own  ego.  It  was  easier  for  her 
to  order  a  false  loyalty  than  to  earn 
a  friendship.  She  never  knew  the 
sacrificing  love  of  giving,  or  expe- 
rienced the  vast  difference  between 
love  that  is  given  freely  and  love  that 
is  demanded.  Aristotle  could  have 
told  her  that  love,  if  it  is  to  last, 
must  be  unconditionally  given. 

Never  secure,  we  wonder  if  Alex- 
ander ever  really  loved  his  mother 
— or  did  he  simply  endure  her  dom- 
ination? How  different  the  pages  of 
history  might  have  been  if  Olympias 
had  only  been  a  gentle  woman  in- 
stead of  a  tempestous  lioness.  Pity 
her,  if  you  can,  for  her  abject  emp- 
tiness. 

And  in  those  last  seconds  when 
the  fatal  dagger  plunged  into  her 
heart,  which  held  the  most  pain — 
the  blade  that  took  her  life,  or  the 
twisting  slash  of  regret?  ■  ■ 

CXUE 

You've  reached  middle  age 
When  to  loaf  you're  content, 

And  your  "get  up  and  go" 
Has  got  up  and  went! 

— F.  G.  Reman 


NEWS  BITS 

Chapel  Choir  Contest 

Chapel  choirs  are  urged  to  com- 
pete in  the  Air  Force  Chapel  Choir 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Chief  of 
Air  Force  Chaplains.  A  first,  second 
and  third  place  plaque  awards  will 
be  made  to  Protestant  choirs;  and 
similar  awards  wiU  be  made  to  Cath- 
olic choirs.  Tape  recordings  must  be 
made  and  each  choir  will  be  asked 
to  sing  a  "required"  number  and 
an  "optionar  number.  The  "re- 
quired" number  for  Protestant 
groups  is:  "The  Jjord  Is  My  Light" 
by  Horatio  Parker.  Preliminary  judg- 
ing will  be  accomplished  in  each 
major  Air  Command  by  1  July  1962. 
Final  by  15  August  1962. 


McChord  Chapel  Chimes 

Congratulations  to  McChord  AFB, 
Washington,  on  its  attractive  publi- 
cation Chapel  Chimes.  We  note 
they've  premiered  a  film  "The  Big 
Blast,"  a  terrific  motion  picture 
filmed  at  McChord,  Tacoma  high 
schools  and  Mt.  Rainier.  .  .  .  Also 
that  airmen  have  organized  a  Bible 
Study  Group,  Phi  Alpha  Chi,  to 
study  our  Bible  series  running  in 
THE  LINK  (we  hope)  ...  And 
many  other  interesting  activities. 


U.S.A.:  Religious  Melting  Pot 

Refugees  from  persecution  com- 
ing to  the  U.S.A.  have  helped  to 
make  it  a  religious  "melting  pot."  A 
Buddhist  center  will  be  erected  in 
Washington,  D.C.  having  an  80-foot 
statue  of  Buddha. 
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By   Charles   M.    Laymon 


Literature  and  Life — I 


LITERATURE,  if  it  is  great,  is  always  related  to  life.  It  grows  out 
'  of  the  soil  of  aspiration,  despair,  courage,  discovery,  and  even 
fear.  Apart  from  such  depths  of  feeling  there  can  be  no  surge  of  the 
soul,  and  without  this  surge  no  one  can  write  so  that  his  words  will 
move  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  Scriptures  we  have  this  dynamic  background 
for  inspired  writing,  and  the  hterature  that  has  resulted  is  among 
the  world's  greatest.  The  panorama  of  events  that  the  Bible  portrays 
runs  the  entire  spectrum  between  tragedy  and  triumph.  The  issues 
of  life  that  are  represented  here  involve  the  destiny  of  all  mankind. 
They  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  deeds  of  men  but  also  with 
the  mighty  acts  of  God. 

Multiple  Literary   Forms 

The  Bible,  as  a  book  of  Hterature,  contains  multiple  literary  forms. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  the  writings 
were  intended.  The  authors  did  not  write  solely  out  of  a  desire  to 
create  literature.  Not  at  all.  They  wrote  to  inform,  judge,  comfort, 
warn,  interpret  events,  define  the  Faith,  provide  ethical  guidance, 
and  also  to  evangelize  unbelievers. 

In  all  of  this,  some  types  of  writing  were  better  suited  for  certain 
results,  while  others  seemed  more  appropriate  for  different  goals. 
For  instance,  poetry  was  a  natural  vehicle  for  providing  devotional 
materials.  It  not  only  spoke  warmly  to  the  heart,  but  also  lent  itself 
to  liturgical  usage  at  the  Temple.  Prophetical  writing,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  an  incisiveness  that  made  it  an  e£Bcient  instrument 
for  ethical  challenge,  and  epistles  enabled  a  missionary  such  as  Paul 
to  speak  informally  and  directly  to  the  newly  formed  Christian  con- 
gregations. 
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A  list  of  the  various  literary  forms  found  in  the  Bible  is  at  once 
impressive  and  surprising.  Within  this  library  of  sixty-six  books  we 
find  narrative,  legal  code,  history,  prophecy,  poetry,  drama,  wisdom, 
gospel,  epistle,  and  apocalypse.  Even  the  well-know  set,  The  Harvard 
Classics,  does  not  contain  such  diversity. 

The  multiple  literary  forms  of  the  Scriptures  are  at  once  a  de- 
light and  a  diflficulty.  They  are  a  delight  because  of  the  universality 
of  their  appeal.  Whatever  one's  taste  or  mood,  the  Bible  contains 
a  literary  expression  to  match  it.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  variety 
sometimes  is  problematical.  Each  form  must  be  read  according  to 
its  type.  One  does  not  scan  poetry  in  the  same  way  as  he  interprets 
legal  documents,  or  follow  a  narrative  as  he  would  decipher  an  apo- 
calypse. Each  must  be  faced  on  its  own  terms  as  it  is  read,  for  un- 
less this  is  done  it  is  likely  to  be  misread.  Just  as  the  historical  back- 
ground of  a  biblical  passage  must  be  kept  in  mind,  so  also  its  literary 
type  must  be  recognized. 

Narrative 

Biblical  narratives  represent  at  once  the  most  familiar  and  the 
easiest  to  read  of  all  of  the  literary  forms  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
They  present  characters  that  fascinate  us  with  their  daring  and 
devotion;  among  these  are  Abraham,  Samson,  Elijah,  and  Elisha.  And 
even  in  their  undesirable  traits  such  persons  as  Jacob,  the  trickster, 
and  Jezebel  as  an  ambitious  queen,  are  so  true  to  life  that  their 
activities  hold  our  attention. 

Not  only  do  the  personalities  of  the  biblical  narratives  interest 
us,  but  also  the  plot  of  the  story  appeals.  Something  is  always 
happening.  Joseph  is  sold  by  his  brothers;  Moses  receives  a  call  to- 
deliver  his  people  in  the  presence  of  a  burning  bush;  David  is  anointed 
to  be  king  by  Samuel;  and  Solomon  builds  the  Temple  glorious. 

Because  of  the  literary  skill  with  which  the  narratives  are  related,, 
it  would  be  easy  to  regard  the  stories  as  entertaining  only.  But  the 
authors  are  not  primarily  interested  in  charming  us  with  these  tales. 
Their  first  concern  is  to  teach  us  the  ways  of  God  with  men.  We 
are  being  told  by  them  that  we  should  be  as  brave  as  Daniel,  as 
forgiving  as  Joseph,  as  active  as  Samuel,  as  trusting  as  Job,  as  faithful 
as  Abraham,  and  as  repentant  as  David. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  we  might  refer  to  the  biblical  stories  as 
faith  narratives.  They  interpreted  for  the  nation  the  meaning  of  life. 
Many  of  them  circulated  orally  for  centuries  before  they  were  put  into 
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writing.  They  were  told  around  the  campfires  at  night,  and  passed 
on  from  father  to  son  for  generations.  Here  the  Hebrews  foimd 
the  explanation  of  their  experiences,  the  richness  of  their  heritage, 
and  the  significance  of  their  future.  The  life  of  the  people  of  God 
was  in  the  making  as  the  tales  were  related,  believed,  accepted,  and, 
in  turn,  became  incentives  to  faith  and  action. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  what  we  have  here  are  pre-scien- 
tific  explanations,  and  that  we  today  in  many  cases  would  say  it 
differently.  But  the  moral  and  religious  message  of  these  narratives, 
Hke  the  truths  in  the  parables  of  Jesus,  are  current  in  their  appli- 
cation to  hfe.  Their  truth  for  living  has  been  validated  over  and 
over  again  through  the  centuries. 

Biblical  narratives  often  achieve  a  combination  of  idea  and  ex- 
pression that  is  classic.  Such  a  case  is  in  the  account  of  Joseph's 
revealing  of  his  identity  to  his  brothers.  There  was  ample  reason 
for  retributive  action  but,  instead,  Joseph  forgave  them  and  ex- 
pressed a  firm  faith  in  divine  providence: 

Then  Joseph  could  not  control  himself  before  all  those  who  stood 
by  him;  and  he  cried,  "Make  every  one  go  out  from  me."  So  no  one 
stayed  with  him  when  Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his  brothers. 
And  he  wept  aloud,  so  that  the  Egyptians  heard  it,  and  the  household 
of  Pharaoh  heard  it.  And  Joseph  said  to  his  brothers,  *T  am  Joseph; 
is  my  father  still  alive?"  But  his  brothers  could  not  answer  him,  for 
they  were  dismayed  at  his  presence. 

So  Joseph  said  to  his  brothers,  "Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you."  And 
they  came  near.  And  he  said,  "I  am  your  brother,  Joseph,  whom  you 
sold  into  Egypt.  And  now  do  not  be  distressed,  or  angry  with  your- 
selv^,  because  you  sold  me  here;  for  God  sent  me  before  you  to 
preserve  life  (Gen.  45:1-5). 

Other  illustrations  of  the  uniqueness  of  biblical  narratives  may 
be  found  in  the  stories  of  the  selection  of  a  wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  24), 
Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel  (Gen.  32:22-32),  Elijah's  contest 
with  the  priests  of  Baal  (1  Kings  18),  and  the  translation  of  Elijah 
to  heaven   (2  Kings  2:1-14). 

Law 

The  legal  writings  of  the  Bible  are  typical  of  the  period  in  which 
they  were  compiled,  and  are  not  dissimilar  in  form  to  the  customary 
statements  of  contemporary  ancient  peoples.  Although  the  first  five 
books  are  known  as  Books  of  the  Law,  not  all  of  the  material  they 
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contain  is  legal  in  character.  But  they  do  tell  of  Moses  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  (Ex.  20:1-17;  Deut.  5:1-21)  and  carry  some  early 
codes  of  law  (Ex.  21-23).  In  addition  there  are  regulatory  specifica- 
tions for  later  ceremonial  practices  (Leviticus;  Num.  5:1  flF.;  Deut 
14:1  flF.). 

Some  of  the  early  statutes  of  the  Hebrews  reflect  the  thinking 
of  the  times;  others  are  more  idealistic,  judged  by  our  standards.  In 
the  latter  class  are  laws  that  spell  out  the  rights  of  slaves  (Ex.  21:1-11, 
20).  For  instance,  a  man  was  not  free  to  abuse  his  slave  unto  death: 

When  a  man  strikes  his  slave,  male  or  female,  with  a  rod  and  the 
slave  dies  imder  his  hand,  he  shall  be  punished  (Ex.  21:20). 

To  take  a  further  illustration,  in  lending  money,  a  man's  garment 
was  sometimes  required  as  collateral.  But,  since  this  may  have 
been  his  only  covering  against  the  chill  of  night,  the  following  con- 
dition was  placed  on  the  transaction: 

If  ever  you  take  your  neighbor's  garment  in  pledge,  you  shall 
restore  it  to  him  before  the  sun  goes  down;  for  that  is  his  only 
covering,  it  is  his  mantle  for  his  body;  in  what  else  shall  he  sleep? 
And  if  he  cries  to  me,  I  will  hear,  for  I  am  compassionate  (Ex. 
22:26-27). 

The  Ten  Commandments  represent  a  significance  that  goes  beyond 
the  other  laws  of  the  Hebrews.  Actually  the  others  were  a  kind  of 
elucidation  of  the  Ten,  as  specific  application  was  needed  in  the 
multiple  situations  that  arise  in  daily  Hving.  As  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
the  first  section,  including  commandments  1-4,  has  to  do  with  one's 
relation  to  God,  while  the  second  (5-10)  has  to  do  with  man's  rela- 
tion with  others.  It  is  sobering  to  consider  how  indispensable  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  to  life.  If  any  one  or  all  of  them  were  com- 
pletely disregarded  by  every  person  in  the  world,  human  association 
would  cease.  They  are  that  basic  to  existence  itself. 

History 

Historical  composition  in  the  Bible  usually  refers  to  such  writings 
as  Joshua,  Judges,  1,  2  Samuel,  1,  2  Kings,  and  1,  2  Chronicles. 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  also  of  this  type.  Some  of  these  are  listed 
as  belonging  to  the  Former  Prophets,  while  others  are  classed  with 
the  Writings. 

Although   actual   situations    are   usually   in   the   purview   of   the 
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author  as  he  prepares  historical  writing,  we  should  not  conclude  that 
he  approaches  his  task  in  accordance  with  our  ideal  of  writing  his- 
tory today.  He  is  concerned  first  of  all  to  show  the  relationship 
between  historical  events  and  the  mighty  acts  of  God.  This  means  that 
theology  and  history  are  intertwined  in  the  literary  product  that 
comes  from  his  pen. 

History  today  is  written  almost  wholly  on  the  horizontal  plane. 
It  deals  with  human  relationships  only.  BibHcal  historians,  on  the 
other  hand,  introduce  a  vertical  element.  God's  activity  within  time 
and  space  is  also  a  matter  of  history.  Therefore,  when  he  explains 
a  military  defeat  or  victory,  he  is  likely  to  include  the  movements 
of  God  in  relation  to  the  event. 

Drama 

In  a  strict  sense,  it  may  not  seem  correct  to  include  drama  as  one 
of  the  literary  forms  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  That  the  writings  of 
the  Scriptures  are  dramatic  is  self-evident,  but  that  they  are  drama 
itself  may  be  a  subject  of  debate. 

There  is  one  book  on  the  Bible,  however,  that  is  best  approached 
as  a  drama.  This  is  the  Book  of  Job.  It  has  been  presented  as  a  play 
on  the  stage  with  moving  results.  In  many  respects  it  is  reminiscent 
of  early  Greek  drama,  particularly  the  tragedies.  The  issue  of  justice 
that  the  book  poses,  as  it  deals  with  the  suflFering  of  the  righteous, 
has  been  historic  in  the  moral  thinking  of  man.  And  it  has  seldom 
been  probed  with  such  depth  as  in  this  biblical  writing. 

As  a  drama,  the  poetry  section  that  comprises  the  main  body  of 
the  book  should  be  distinguished  from  the  prose  material  with  which 
Job  opens  and  closes.  The  latter  is  dated  earlier  and,  although  it 
provides  the  setting  for  the  drama,  it  is  not  as  comprehensive.  In 
fact,  the  solution  of  the  prose  sections  lacks  the  moral  depth  of  the 
poetic  material. 

The  chief  character  of  the  drama,  the  suffering  Job,  is  caught 
between  the  traditional  explanation  of  all  suffering  as  caused  by  sin, 
and  his  own  conscience  which  does  not  convict  him.  He  struggles 
with  God  who  seeks  to  bring  him  a  position  of  trust,  and  with  the 
other  characters  of  the  drama  hold  to  the  traditional  view  of  the 
cause  of  suffering.  In  the  end,  although  he  does  not  understand  the 
reason  for  his  plight.  Job  concludes  that  God  is  so  great  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing  in  his  servant's  Hfe:  ".  .  .  now  my  eye  sees  thee; 
therefore  I  despise  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes"  (Job  42: 
5-6).  Faith  has  triumphed.  ■  ■ 
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The  Pathfinder 


By    Rip    Lynnfield 


THROUGHOUT  the  nation  that 
year  the  great  debate  raged. 
Men  in  buckskin  gathered  in  tiny 
knots  around  the  lonely  Western 
campfires.  Men  in  homespun  con- 
gregated on  the  sedate  village  greens 
of  New  England.  And  Americans 
everywhere  argued  the  same  agon- 
izing question:  Could  they  place 
their  inherent  trust  in  this  vague, 
new  political  concept,  as  yet  un- 
tested by  human  experience? 

And  far  away,  in  the  hall  of  the 
great  Eastern  city,  their  leaders  de- 
bated the  same  perplexing  issue. 
Was  this  new  and  radical  idea  real- 
ly workable?  The  pessimists  cried 
"No!"  and  promptly  returned  home 
in  disgust.  But  the  optimists  and 
idealists  set  stoically  to  work. 

For  the  nation  was  like  a  blushing 
young  maiden  just  coming  of  age. 
Hostile  enemies  surrounded  her, 
quick  to  take  instant  advantage  of 
her  innocence.  Internal  rebellion  and 
anarchy  added  to  her  unsteadiness. 
Vexed,  she  was  looking  for  a  path- 
finder who  would  guide  her  to  ful- 
fillment; a  gentleman  with  character, 
vision,  and  integrity. 

That  man  was  already  at  her  side; 
a  leader  who  comes  along  only  once 
in  a  nation's  destiny;  a  man  she 
could  both  respect  and  trust. 

He  was  a  huge  fellow,  this  man. 


over  six  feet  tall — a  splendid  horse- 
man and  a  brilliant  soldier.  He  was 
also  an  enigma;  a  man  of  wealth 
and  position,  he  grew  up  in  the 
wilderness  completely  at  home  in 
the  forest.  In  battle,  he  was  a  man 
of  action — ^seemingly  bulletproof — 
although  the  horses  he  rode  were 
killed  beneath  him  and  shells  tore  his 
clothes  into  tatters.  He  could  fight 
and  win  against  the  best  generals 
and  armies  in  the  world.  Yet,  he  led 
but  an  undisciplined  mob  of  back- 
woodsmen and  farmers,  with  few 
arms,  no  navy  to  speak  of — their 
battleground  a  nation  divided  by 
political  sympathies. 

When  it  was  all  over,  they  asked 
him  to  rule  their  new  Empire.  But 
the  man  wanted  only  to  be  left  alone. 
He  had  one  request,  however,  ".  .  . 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness: 
of  the  individual  States,  that  there- 
should  be  lodged  somewhere,  a  Su- 
preme Power  to  regulate  and  govern 
the  general  concerns  of  the  Con- 
federated Republic,  without  which' 
the  Union  cannot  be  of  long  dura- 
tion." 

Later  that  year,  in  the  hall  of  that 
great  Eastern  city,  his  people  finally 
granted  him  this  fervid  wish.  The 
marriage  of  a  great  man  and  a  great 
nation  was  thus  consumated. 
( Turn  to  page  43  for  answer. ) 
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Convmdion 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


Respect  Is  for  Me 


SOMEHOW,"  said  Randolph, 
"people  don't  treat  me  the  way 
they  should.** 

"How  do  you  think  you  should 
be  treated?*' 

"With  at  least  a  minimum  of  re- 
spect.** 

"And  you're  not  getting  a  big 
enough  minimum?" 

"No.  When  I  crawl  around  at 
headquarters,  I  expect  some  defer- 
ence from  the  mice  up  there." 

"Why?  Do  you  outrank  them?" 

"Rank  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It's  a  question  of  religion." 

"That's  a  novel  question  for  you, 
but  assuming  you  have  some  reli- 
gion, why  should  it  entitle  you  to 
deference?" 
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"What  is  religion  good  for  if  it 
doesn't  get  you  respect?" 

"For  one  thing,  it  gives  you  the 
pleasure  of  serving  God." 

"You  have  a  platitude  for  every 
occasion,  don*t  you?  I  tell  you  they're 
not  even  friendly  up  there  at  head- 
quarters." 

"Are  you  friendly  with  them?" 

"Well,  if  anybody  would  be  de- 
cent to  me,  I'd  be  friendly  with 
them." 

"Possibly.  Rut  tell  me,  how  do 
the  mice  at  headquarters  know 
you're  religious?" 

"Oh,  they  know  all  right.  Every 
time  I  hear  anyone  swear  I  look 
fierce." 

"Does  it  help?" 


"Well,  no.  I  have  to  look  fierce  the 
whole  time  I'm  there." 

"What  else  do  you  do  because 
you're  religious?** 

"Well,  if  I  hear  a  story  and  I 
think  it's  going  to  be  a  bad  story, 
I  always  walk  away." 

"How  far?" 

"Far  enough  to  make  my  point." 

"But  still  near  enough  to  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story?" 

"Well,  yes.  It  drives  me  nuts  to 
go  around  wondering  for  days  how 
a  story  ends." 

"Some  stories  are  better  when 
you  don't  know  the  beginning,  the 
middle  or  the  end." 

"Maybe  so,  maybe  so.  But  still 
when  I  go  up  there  I  represent  the 
chapel  and  I  think  I  should  get 
more  respect." 

'What  about  the  Sergeant  Major?" 

"He  doesn't  work  at  the  chapel." 

"Randolph,  anyone  who  worships 
at  the  chapel  represents  the  chapel. 
Possibly  several  individuals  at  head- 
quarters represent  the  chapel  as  well 
if  not  better  than  you  do." 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"Randolph,  you're  being  unrealis- 
tic in  three  directions  at  least.  In 
the  first  place  there  are  many  people 
who  dislike  a  sincere  practicing 
Christian,  so  if  you  do  deserve  re- 
spect, you  are  naive  to  look  for  it. 

"Second,  Christians  aren't  Chris- 
tians in  the  hope  of  approval,  so  if 
you  expect  respect,  you  don't  de- 
serve it. 

"Third,  respect  is  an  earned  by- 
product of  competence.  So  the  ques- 
tion is  not  where  do  you  work,  but 
does  your  faith  work?" 

"I    don't    think    you're    going    to 


solve  my  problem  with  a  sermon. 
Chaplain." 

"I  don't  think  so  either,  Randolph, 
because  no  one  can  solve  your 
problems  for  you.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain vacuums  for  which  a  sermon  is 
a  partial  answer."  ■  ■ 
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ANSWER 

to 
"The  Pathfinder" 

George  Washington,  the  "Father  of 
His  Country."  Just  175  years  ago 
this  month — in  May,  1787 — the  U.S. 
Constitutional  Convention  met  in 
Philadelphia  to  create  law  and  or- 
der out  of  the  backwash  left  by  the 
American  Revolution. 


MASK 

How  plain  a  mask  may  valor  wear. 
It  needs  no  knighthood's  plume, 
No  coat  of  mail  or  blazoned  shield 
To  face  oncoming  doom. 
Sometimes  what  loss,  what  stifled  fear. 
What  shattered  hopes  may  lie 
Behind  the  jest,  the  ready  smile, 
The  head  held  high. 

— Leslie  Savage  Clark 


Many  a  man  has  tried  to  pull  the  wool 
over  his  wife's  eyes  by  using  the  wrong 
yarn. — Tit  Bits. 
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^Story  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Service  Centers  overseas 


Friendliness 

Centers 

for 

GI^s 

By  Arnold  Porter 


Hope   Buck    greets    P£c.   Wilson 


PHYLLIS  Mulhauser,  a  Red 
Cross  sta£F  member  was  talking 
into  a  tape  recorder  about  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  recreation  center  pro- 
gram when  Pfc  Bill  Hendrickson 
came  through  the  door  of  the  center 
at  Nancy,  France. 

"Hi,"  she  said.  "What's  your 
name?" 

"Bill.   Bill  Hendrickson." 

"I'm  Phyllis.  Would  you  like  a  cup 
of  coflFee?" 

"Yeah.  Yeah,  I  would." 

"When  someone's  new  here  we 
always  get  their  first  cup  of  coffee. 
After  that  you're  on  your  own.  How 
do  you  take  it?" 

"Cream  and  sugar." 

"How  come  you  haven't  been  here 
T^efore?"  she  asked,  when  she  came 
l^ack  with  the  coffee. 

"I've   only  been  in  France  three 
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weeks.  I  didn't  know  the  center  was 
here." 

"Why  not?  We  have  posters  up 
all  over  the  place!" 

"Anyway,  I'm  here  now." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "And  I  hope  you 
come  back." 

She  turned  around  to  speak  to 
a  sergeant  making  aimless  marks 
with  a  magic  marker  on  a  piece  of 
paper. 

"Hey,"  she  said.  "Did  you  give  up 
painting  posters?" 

"Yes." 

"Don't  you  want  to  show  your 
artistic  abilities?" 

He  laughed.  "I  haven't  any,"  he 
said. 

"Keep  it  up,"  Phyllis  advised. 
"We  might  even  frame  it — ^whatever 
it  is. 

A  pretty  French  girl  came  in  then 


and  Phyllis  talked  to  her  awhile  in 
the  hall. 

When  she  returned,  she  asked 
Bill  where  he  came  from. 

"Chicago,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  big 
city  boy  myself.  I'm  lost  out  here 
though.  It  sort  of  takes  the  wind  out 
of  your  sails.  What  kind  of  a  place 
is  this  anyway?" 

OVER  20,000  servicemen  a 
month  find  the  answer  to  Bill's 
question  by  visiting  the  five  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Centers  now  in  oper- 
ation. An  American  Red  Cross  in- 
formation leaflet  says,  "Centers 
provide  off  duty  activities  in  the 
overseas  community  for  the  U.S. 
servicemen  that  give  them  friendly 
contact  with  citizens  of  the  host 
community  and  increased  mutual 
understanding.  Although  the  U.S. 
bases  may  be  located  within  travel- 
ing distance  to  cities  and  towns,  the 
community  near  the  mihtary  instal- 
lation may  offer  little  in  the  way  of 
familiar  recreational  resources.  The 
difference  in  language  and  customs 
also  presents  particular  problems  for 
American  servicemen. 

"Servicemen  taking  part  in  these 
programs  become  effective  *grass 
roots'  representatives  of  the  United 
States  as  they  reflect  the  American 
way  of  life  and  help  to  develop  un- 
derstanding between  our  country 
and  other  nations." 

Hilary  Whittaker,  who  directs  the 
center  at  Nancy,  says  simply,  "We 
are  a  link  or  a  half-way  house  be- 
tween the  military  installation  and 
the  civilian  community." 

The  Nancy  center  is  an  old  cha- 
teau surrounded  by  a  walled  acre  of 


trees  and  lawn.  Miss  Jane  Whriston 
at  Chateauroux  is  director  of  the 
oldest  French  center,  which  began 
in  1955.  The  other  center  in  France 
is  directed  by  Miss  Helen  Jones  at 
Verdun.  At  Kenitra,  Morocco,  Miss 
Helen  Strehls  is  director,  and  in  Au- 
gust last  year  a  center  was  opened 
in  Adana,  Turkey,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Quinn  Smith. 

All  of  the  centers  are  supervised 
by  Miss  Leota  Kelly  in  Stuttgart, 
who  is  the  European  director  of 
American  Red  Cross  Supplemental 
Recreational  Activities  overseas. 

At  each  center  there  are  four  or 
five  staff  members.  Besides  Hilary 
and  Phyllis,  the  Nancy  staff  includes 
Jan  Olin,  Roberta  Casey,  Judith 
Hanson  and  Madame  Eugenie 
Didier,  the  French  member  of  the 
group. 

The  girls  are  college  graduates, 
usually  in  education  or  social 
sciences.  Many  of  them  have  served 
at  least  a  year  in  Korea  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  clubmobile 
program  which  keeps  some  forty- 
four  girls  traveling  to  about  360- 
separate  military  units  each  week. 

From  the  amount  of  publicity 
each  center  turns  out  you  would 
think  they  had  a  staff  of  ninety 
working  day  and  night  in  some  cel- 
lar. Notices  appear  in  daily  bul- 
letins, stories  appear  in  the  base- 
newspapers  and  in  the  French  news- 
papers and  posters  are,  as  Phyllis 
said,   "all  over  the  place." 

THE  first  thing  that  a  service- 
man notices  when  he  visits  a 
center  is  that  he  is  greeted  by  a 
friendly    American    girl    who    very 
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A  puzzle  game  is  part  of   the  entertainment  for  the  evening.   Here  Staff 
worker  Doris  Thibedeau  watches  as  the  untangling  process  goes  on. 


soon   calls  him  by  his   first  name. 

"We  try  very  hard,"  Hilary  ex- 
plained, "to  meet  and  greet  every- 
body individually  as  they  come  in 
because  that's  part  of  our  whole 
theory.  We  can  give  the  men  in- 
dividual attention  which  they  per- 
haps don't  get  a  lot  of  other  places. 
We  very  quickly  try  to  learn  their 
names.  Each  of  us  knows  about 
300  men  by  their  first  names." 

The  only  consistent  element  in  the 
program  is  variety.  Games,  tours, 
dances,  folk  games,  art  shows,  slides, 
puppet  shows,  lectures,  parties  for 
orphans,  language  classes,  visiting 
choirs  and  cooking  classes  and  just 
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plain  nothing  are  only  samples  of 
the  sort  of  activities  arranged  by 
Hilary  and  her  crew. 

Of  course  the  girls  can't  do  the 
job  all  by  themselves.  They  have 
two  kinds  of  volunteers  to  help  them. 

StaflF  aides  are  mature  men  and 
women  who  assist  in  operating  the 
program.  At  Nancy  there  are  six 
American  and  six  French  (we  like 
the  "American  milieu")  staflF  aides 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Med- 
wyn  Sloane,  chairman  of  volunteers. 

Jeunes  aides  (junior  hostesses) 
are  college  age  girls,  screened  by  the 
local  Red  Cross  and  usually  recom- 
mended by  a  pastor,  priest  or  doc- 


A  little  orphan  girl  at  a  Center  party 
watches  the  giant  in  a  puppet  version 
of  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  produced 
by  Judith  Hanson. 

tor.  Both  the  staff  aides  and  the 
jeunes  aides  are  required  to  take  an 
orientation  course  and  follow  certain 
procedures. 

At  a  recent  graduation  ceremony 
for  jeunes  aides  the  head  of  the 
Nancy  Red  Cross,  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  from  Stras- 
bourg, and  a  prominent  local  artist 
were  the  speakers.  High  ranking  of- 
ficers from  all  the  nearby  mihtary 
installations  attended  in  order  to 
show  their  appreciation  for  the  cen- 
ter's activities. 

OflBcial  approval  for  the  centers 
is  typically  expressed  by  the  charge 
d'affaires  at  the  American  Embassy, 
Rabat,  Morocco. 

"I  should  like  to  convey  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  embassy  for  the 
very  active  and  very  successful  pro- 
gram the  center  has  been  conduct- 
ing. The  embassy's  cultural  affairs 
officer  has  indicated  to  me  the  great 
value  of  your  work  in  the  field  of 
U.S.-host  community  relation." 

The  deputy  major  of  Verdun, 
France,  at  an  oflBcial  function  said, 
"The  American  Red  Cross  Center 
has  greatly  contributed  to  mutual 
understanding  between  our  coun- 
tries. It  has  permitted  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  friendly  atmosphere  and 
has  enhanced  our  friendship." 

The  average  GI  is  not  too  con- 
cerned, however,  with  what  an  am- 
bassador or  a  deputy  major  thinks 
about  a  recreational  center.  GI  ap- 


proval  is  what  is  needed  and  if  it 
doesn't  exist,  oflBcial  approval  is  ir- 
relevant. As  an  indication  of  how 
GIs  like  Bill  Hendrickson  feel  about 
the  centers,  the  fifth  anniversary  is- 
sue (June  '61)  of  the  Nancy  Center 
newsletter  quoted  from  opinions  it 
had  received. 

"I  think  what  really  made  the 
place  attractive  to  me  is  the  jovial 
and  friendly  attitude  of  the  live 
Red  Cross  gals  who  run  it  and  try 
to  please  us.  They  beat  their  brains 
out  to  dream  up  the  monthly  set  of 
programs  which  might  include  any- 
thing from  a  judo  night  sponsored 
by  the  Nancy  Judo  Club,  to  a  bunch 
of  slides  taken  on  a  safari  to  Ruanda- 
Urundi.  R's  really  hard  to  describe 
the  center.  You  have  to  see  it  to 
really  enjoy  it."  (Burt  Regan,  Nancy 
Ceneral  Depot) 

"The  general  atmosphere  struck 
xne  as  being  unusually  casual  and 
relaxed  with  Americans  and  French 


participating  in  the  same  games  and 
discussions.  To  this  day  the  ARC 
Center's  program,  the  inexhausti- 
bility of  which  is  symbolized  by  its 
coffeepot,  and  all  this  wonderful  fel- 
lowship continues  to  beckon  my 
return."  (Paul  Doumitt,  Toul- 
Rosieres  Air  Base) 

"Some  of  the  programs  I  remem- 
ber are  the  Halloween  party  with 
its  house  of  horrors  (I  played  Dr. 
Jekyll),  the  caroling  hayride  and  the 
orphans'  party  (I  played  Santa 
Claus ) .  Since  then  I've  played  many 
other  roles,  electrician,  painter  and 
general  handyman"  (Tom  Berger, 
Jeanne  D'Arc  Post). 

The  American  Red  Cross  recrea- 
tional centers  have  the  support  of 
both  ambassadors  and  GIs.  Who 
wouldn't  approve  of  a  smiling  Amer- 
ican girl  who  calls  you  by  your  first 
name  and  has  a  "bottomless"  coffee- 
pot which  pours  out  an  average  of 
five  gallons  a  day?  ■  ■ 


FREEDOM'S  GUARANTEE 

God  made  man  free — it  is  his  birthright. 

The  flame  of  freedom  burns,  however  dimly,  in  every  human  heart. 

The  blood  of  brave  men  has  been  shed  for  it. 

Wise  men  have  safeguarded  it  with  vigilance  in  every  period  of  man's 
history. 

Our  founding  fathers  did  not  take  it  for  granted. 

As   the  foundation  stone  of  our  organized  system   of  government,   the 
mightiest  nation  on  earth  has  been  built  upon  it. 
Great  institutions  have  embodied  its  spirit. 

It  has  been  elevated  and  defended  as  the  Great  Ideal  and  basic  right  of 
all  men  in  the  political,  social  and  moral  philosophy  of  the  community  of 
free  nations. 

If  this  guarantee  is  to  be  perpetuated,  we  must  drink  from  the  springs 
from  which  our  forebears  drank  and  teach  freedom  to  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  that  all  who  breathe  the  breath  of  life  will  surely  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  dreedom. 

Leroy  R.    Priest 
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How 

to 
Have 

a 
Good 
Home 

By    Edward  D,   Staples 


WE  make  our  homes  the  kind 
of  homes  we  really  want 
them  to  be.  The  early  Hebrews  re- 
cognized this  fact  (see  Deuterono- 
my 6:5-9).  Of  course,  what  children 
become  will  depend  largely  upon 
one's  idea  of  what  a  good  home 
ought  to  be.  This  may  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  home  in  which  the  par- 
ents were  raised.  People  tend  to 
pick  up  their  parents'  patterns  of 
living  unless  they  stop  and  analyze 
what  they  are  doing  and  whether  or 
not  this  is  best  for  the  children. 

Elizabeth   Barrett  Browning  was 
brought  up  in  a  very  strict  home, 


dominated  by  the  father.  The  chil- 
dren were  forbidden  most  of  the 
pleasures  of  other  children  of  their 
day.  There  are  those  today  who  long 
for  the  "good  old  days"  when  father 
ruled  his  family  with  an  iron  hand. 
Those  who  have  had  military  ex- 
perience often  return  home  with  the 
idea  that  they  can  give  orders  ta 
the  family  like  a  top  sergeant  in  the 
Marines.  For  some  this  is  a  reaction 
to  military  service.  "I've  been  bossed 
around  for  three  years,  now  it's  my 
turn  to  give  the  orders,"  said  one 
soldier. 

What  Makes  a  Home  Christian? 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  second 
letter  to  Timothy,  calls  the  young: 
man's  attention  to  his  birthright  in 
the  Christian  faith.  He  reminds  him 
of  the  faith  of  his  mother  Eunice, 
his  grandmother  Lois,  and  of  the 
faith  Paul  expects  him  to  possess  (2 
Tim.  1:3-6).  Not  all  children  follow 
the  example  of  their  parents,  but  the 
majority  seem  to  do  so.  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  shall  go  and  in 
his  old  age  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,"  the  old  proverb  runs.  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  if  they  can  have  a  child 
until  the  age  of  seven  he  will  not 
depart  from  the  church.  If  parents^ 
give  a  child  a  good  start  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  probability  is  he  will 
grow  in  dedication  to  his  faith  and 
live  by  it.  This  must  largely  be  ac- 
complished in  the  home.  The  church 
or  church  school  can  supplement  the 
teaching   in   the    home   but   cannot 


Dr.  Staples  is  director  of  the  Department  of  the  Christian  Family, 
Board  of  Education,  The  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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alone  do  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  child. 

A  Christian  home  is  one  in  which 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  permeates 
all  of  the  life  of  the  family.  If  this 
is  the  case,  there  are  few  totally 
Christian  homes  for  no  one  can 
completely  hve  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  a  non-Christian  society.  We  would 
therefore  consider  a  home  Christian 
if  the  members  attempt  to  Hve  as 
Christians  in  home  and  community. 
What  does  this  imply? 

1.  Knowledge 

The  Christian  Family  needs  some 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Christian.  The  marks  of  a  Chris- 
tian home  are  sometimes  thought  of 
as  family  prayer,  grace  at  meals  or 
church  attendance.  These  would  be 
the  normal  outgrowth  of  a  Christian 
life  but  church  attendance  alone  does 
not  make  one  a  Christian.  Nor  does 
the  recognition  of  God  in  the  home 
through  prayer  at  mealtime  or  at 
bedtime  make  a  home  Christian. 
These  activities  are,  of  course,  a  good 
place  to  begin. 

Through  prayer  together,  the 
parents,  seeking  to  understand  how 
God  works  in  the  world,  will  dis- 
cover God  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
they  have  ever  known  him  before. 
First  attempts  at  prayer  will  seem 
stumbling  and  diflBcult  but  with 
practice  will  become  more  normal 
and  more  meaningful. 

Reading  about  religion,  seeking 
help  in  selected  Bible  passages,  talk- 
ing with  friends,  discussing  the  Faith 
in  a  Bible  class  and  endeavoring  to 
guide  the  religious  thoughts  of  chil- 
dren will  help  parents  mature  in 
their  own  faith.  The  chaplain  will  be 


glad  to  suggest  books  and  pamphlets      } 
which  will  help   one   grow  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

Look  at  religious  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  child.  Ask 
yourself  such  questions  as: 

What  can  I  tell  my  child  about 
God?  Do  I  realize  that  I  can  t  tell 
him  what  I,  myself,  do  not  believe? 

What  do  I  know  about  Jesus 
Christ?  Did  I  learn  about  him  in 
Sunday  school,  at  the  church,  at 
home  or  at  school?  Do  I  want  my 
children  to  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties I  had  for  learning  about  Jesus? 
Do  I  want  my  children  to  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  God  than  I  pos- 
sess? 

Is  the  God  we  worship  a  God  of 
love  or  a  God  of  hate? 

How  can  I  help  my  children 
understand  the  meaning  of  love  in 
a  military  economy? 

How  can  I  explain  death  to  chil- 
dren? Should  I  lay  the  foundations 
now,  before  some  close  friend  dies 
or  wait  until  it  is  forced  upon  us? 

Can  I  answer  my  children's  ques- 
tions about  racial  differences?  Shall 
I  pass  along  my  own  prejudices  or 
try  to  help  them  understand  people 
of  all  nationalities,  races,  creeds  or 
color  as  children  of  God?  Is  God 
unfair  to  minority  groups  or  to  those 
economically  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves? What  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems can  I  find  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ? 

Do  I  know  where  to  find  the  help 
I  need  in  the  Bible?  Why  do  we 
consider  the  Bible  different  from 
other  books?  In  what  ways  can  it 
speak  to  us  today? 

Is  there  any  relationship  between 
what  I  believe  about  God  and  my 
attitudes  toward  my  wife  and  my 
children? 
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2.  Commitment 

Knowledge  of  the  Christian  way  of 
life  is  not  enough.  If  we  would  have 
a  Christian  home  we  must  not  only 
believe  but  be  committed  to  our 
beliefs.  Parents  teach  more  by  the 
way  they  live  than  by  what  they 
say. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  small  boy  in 
Sunday  school  who  was  shaking  the 
other  children,  hitting  a  little  girl 
and  talking  very  grufily.  The  teacher 
came  over  and  stopped  him  from 
hurting  the  little  girl,  saying  as  she 
pulled  him  away,  "That's  no  way  for 
a  gentleman  to  act." 

'Tm  not  a  gentleman,"  he  indig- 
nantly replied,  "I'm  a  father." 

Thus  we  transfer  our  ideas  of 
fatherhood  from  one  generation  to 
another.  "Actions  speak  louder  than 
words." 

If  the  parent  believes  in  prayer  he 
will  be  committed  to  use  prayer  in 
his  own  life.  The  child  will  see  his 
parents  pray  at  church  and  at  home. 
He  will  ask  questions  about  prayer 
and  be  taught  early  to  approach 
God  as  a  loving  father.  He  will  ac- 
cept prayer  naturally  because  his 
parents  do. 

Children  see  through  a  parent's 
hypocrisy  more  clearly  than  the 
parent  understands  himself.  He  can 
sense  whether  the  parents'  attitudes 
toward  prayer  is  genuine  or  forced. 
It  is  difficult  to  transmit  to  a  child 
a  concept  you  do  not  yourself  be- 
lieve. 

Sometimes  parents  thoughtlessly 
give  wrong  impressions  to  a  child. 
In  the  filmstrip,  First  Steps  in  Re- 
ligion, a  father,  annoyed  because  he 
wanted  to  read  his  paper,  replies  to 


a  questioning  child,  "Run  along  to 
bed  now.  Of  course  God  loves  you. 
He  always  loves  good  little  girls." 
He  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  God 
loved  only  good  children  but  that 
was  the  impression  received  by  the 
child,  who  felt  that,  since  she  had 
not  been  obedient  that  day,  God  did 
not  love  her. 

No  parent  is  perfect.  Mistakes  are 
normal.  As  you  read  an  article  or 
book  on  child  care  you  look  back 
wistfully  and  say,  "I  wish  I  had  done 
that."  Or  "How  will  my  child  ever 
grow  up?  I  made  so  many  mistakes." 
Be  consoled.  Those  who  wrote  the 
articles  made  mistakes,  too.  It  is  the 
spirit  or  atmosphere  of  family  living 
that  is  most  important.  If  the  parent 
is  committed  to  having  a  Christian 
family,  the  child  knows,  even  though 
the  parent  may  make  mistakes,  that 
he  is  still  trying.  Love  and  under- 
standing develop  a  sense  of  security 
on  the  part  of  the  child  and  a  unity 
in  the  relationships  between  parents 
which  makes  Christian  growth  possi- 
ble. 

3.   Skill  in  Christian  Living 

The  Christian  home  does  not  just 
happen  because  parents  are  com- 
mitted to  have  a  home  in  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the 
family,  although  this  is  a  big  step 
forward.  The  Christian  life  is  grow- 
ing experience.  It  was  said  of  the 
boy  Jesus  that  he  "grew  in  wisdom, 
stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man." 

Growing  a  Christian  family  re- 
quires work.  Some  types  of  wisdom 
come  from  reading  and  learning 
facts,  but  this  information  isn't  very 
important  unless  it  is  used.  Experi- 
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ments  in  the  learning  process  show 
that  a  mass  of  facts  can  be  learned 
by  a  child  or  adult  but  it  will  soon 
be  forgotten  unless  it  has  some  rele- 
vancy and  is  put  to  use.  What  good 
is  it  to  memorize  mathematical 
tables  if  you  never  use  them?  There 
is  little  value  in  learning  the  names 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible  unless  you 
intend  to  read  and  use  the  Bible. 
Skill  comes  with  use. 

To  develop  Christian  attitudes  in 
the  home  one  has  to  begin  some- 
where. Many  begin  with  a  decision 
to  have  family  worship.  If  they  de- 
pend entirely  upon  reading  a  devo- 
tional passage  each  day  without 
thinking  about  it  or  discussing  the 
values  of  the  worship  experience 
with  the  family,  this  exercise  may 
become  sterile  and  meaningless. 

To  be  vital,  family  worship  must 
meet  a  need.  There  must  be  variety 
of  approaches,  thoughtful  selection 
of  worship  materials  and  a  desire  to 
"worship. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
adolescents  say,  "Why  should  I  wor- 
ship with  the  family?  It  doesn't 
mean  anything  to  me.  It's  kid's  stuflF." 
And  it  may  be.  School  books  today 
are  attractive  and  interestingly  writ- 
ten to  capture  the  pupil's  interest. 
Can  family  worship  be  made  as  in- 
teresting? Many  families  testify  that 
it  can. 

Other  children  can  help  plan  the 
^vorship  experiences.  They  can  dis- 
cuss the  meaning  and  importance 
of  worship.  Resources  are  needed  if 
you  plan  to  study  the  Bible  in  family 
worship.  A  dictionary  of  biblical 
terms  will  help.  For  families  with 
older    children    a    concordance   will 


be  useful.  Most  denominations  pro- 
vide books  for  family  worship  and 
attractive  books  of  Bible  stories 
which  may  be  shared  in  the  family 
worship  period.  Choose  those  suit- 
able for  the  age  of  your  children. 

Living  as  a  Christian  in  the  home 
aflFects  the  family  budget.  It  means 
we  ask,  "Do  we  spend  this  money 
as  though  we  were  stewards  of  God? 
Do  we  share  with  others  through 
our  church,  our  community  chest 
and  other  worthy  causes?  Do  we 
give  in  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ?" 

Paul  Calvin  Payne  says  of  a  Chris- 
tian home,  "Having  a  Christian  home 
means  far  more  than  a  houseful  of 
nice  people  who  treat  each  other 
fairly  kindly  and  who  go  to  church 
fairly  regularly.  It  means  a  home 
where  Christ  is  known  and  loved  and 
served;  where  children  come  to  know 
him  through  their  parents;  where 
Christian  training  of  the  children  is 
placed  ahead  of  the  social  ambition 
of  the  mother  and  the  business  ambi- 
tion of  the  father;  where  the  father 
is  determined  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness in  conformity  with  the  mind 
of  Christ;  where  both  Father  and 
Mother  are  determined  to  make  their 
social  life  conform  to  high  Christian 
ideals;  and  where  eyes  see  far  hori- 
zons of  a  world  to  be  won  for  Christ" 
(How  Christian  Parents  Face  Family 
Problems  by  John  C.  Wynn.  West- 
minster Press.   1955,  page   15). 


Yawning  is  usually  the  act  of  a  per- 
son's inadvertently  opening  his  mouth 
when  he  wishes  others  would  shut  theirs. 
— Grit. 
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By  John  W.   Robie 


Mount  Up  with  Wings 


MAJOR  Conway  Lanford  had  a 
problem — his  base  command- 
er. This  is  a  problem  that  is  shared 
by  many  base  chaplains,  but  in  this 
particular  case  I  was  the  base  com- 
mander, and  the  problem. 

Oh,  no,  I  wasn't  opposed  to  Major 
Lanford  or  what  he  was  trying  to 
do;  I  just  didn't  care  enough  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  support  his  program. 


It  all  happened  at  RAF  Station, 
Bentwaters,  England.  Stationed 
there  was  a  Wing  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  with  its  supporting 
forces.  It  was  "home  away  from 
home"  for  about  five  thousand  peo- 
ple, including  airmen,  ofiicers, 
their  families,  and  civilian  employees. 

Now  it  happened  that  Chaplain 
Lanford  had  arranged  an  exceptional 
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preaching  mission  for  our  base.  No 
less  a  person  than  J.  B.  Phillips  had 
agreed  to  come  and  be  with  us  for 
three  days.  The  chaplain  made  a 
special  plea  to  me,  his  commander, 
to  support  this  program. 

I  didn't  even  know  who  J.  B. 
PhilHps  was,  but  I  decided  to  be 
very  cooperative  and  generous.  Not 
only  would  I  attend  one  meeting, 
but  I  would  actually  invite  "J*  B-" 
to  my  home  for  coffee  afterward! 

Somehow  I  Hked  to  needle  people 
who  I  thought  considered  themselves 
important.  (This  was,  of  course,  to 
add  to  my  own  feeling  of  impor- 
tance.) After  Hstening  to  a  very 
intriguing  talk  by  Canon  Phillips, 
and  bringing  him  to  my  home  where 
my  wife  served  coffee  and  refresh- 
ments, the  two  of  us  got  into  con- 
versation. 

J.  B.  Countered  the  Question 

Moving  "up  stage,*'  I  looked  our 
visitor  in  the  eye  and  asked  this 
question:  "Why  is  it  that  people  who 
call  themselves  Christians  practice 
their  faith  for  one  horn:  on  Sunday, 
and  the  rest  of  the  week  do  just  what 
everyone  else  does?  Why  don't 
they  practice  Christianity  Monday 
through  Saturday  as  well?"  Oh,  I 
was  pleased  with  this  question. 

The  man  returned  my  look  and 
said  mildly,  "Perhaps  you  are  better 
quahfied  to  answer  that  than  I.  I 
do  practice  my  Christianity  all 
through  the  week." 

This  hit  me  right  between  the 
eyes.  I  attended  all  the  remaining 
meetings  J.  B.  led  at  our  base. 

And  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing I  walked  to  work  with  a  ques- 
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tion  bouncing  around  in  my  mind. 
It  was  this:  "What  would  happen  if 
I,  today,  tried  to  do  everything  as 
Christ  would  have  me  do  it?"  And 
by  this  I  meant  everything:  getting 
up  and  going  out,  greetings  we  ex- 
change, driving  the  car,  making  a 
speech,  brushing  my  teeth,  presiding 
at  a  board  meeting.  Unimportant 
things  and  important  things. 

Every  time  my  mind  asked  the 
question  there  seemed  to  be  a  small 
voice  saying,  "Try  it.  I  dare  you." 
And  somewhere  between  home  and 
o£Bce  that  morning  I  said  to  the 
small  voice,  "O.  K.  I  will." 

All  at  once  I  felt  relaxed,  and  I 
whistled  into  the  office  with  a 
"good  morning"  for  everyone  and  a 
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sense  of  adventure  inside.  Neady 
laid  out  on  my  desk  were  some 
papers,  the  first  item  o£  business  for 
the  day.  Half  jokingly  I  murmured, 
"Lord,  what  job  are  you  starting  me 
with?" 

The  note  on  the  papers  said  sub- 
stantially this:  "For  your  approval, 
court-martial  in  the  case  of  Airman 

J .  He  was  found  guilty  and  has 

been  fined  the  maximum  and  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  for  three 
months  at  hard  labor.  Legally  all 
is  in  order.  If  there  are  questions, 
call  me."  It  was  signed  by  the  Judge 
Advocate. 

Now  I  did  know  just  enough 
about  my  Christian  faith  to  be  aware 
that  it  involved  forgiveness.  And 
here  I  was  being  asked  to  condemn 
or  lend  my  approval  to  condemna- 
tion. It  made  no  sense.  I  almost  quit 
the  adventure  right  there. 

But  instead  I  called  out  to  the 
sergeant  that  I  would  like  to   see 

Airman     J .     Then     I     quickly 

glanced  over  parts  of  the  case  re- 
port, and  began  to  wonder.  Finally, 
making  sure  the  door  was  closed,  I 
bowed  my  head  and  prayed,  "Lord, 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  In 
Christ's  name  I  ask.  Amen." 

I  felt  a  httle  silly  and  was  glad 
no  one  was  looking.  And  I  had  no 
more  idea  what  I  was  going  to  do 
when  the  airman  did  arrive.  The 
only  change,  perhaps,  was  that  my 
palms  were  wet  with  sweat  and  my 
head  felt  tight  with  the  idea  that 
this  was  going  to  lead  to  something. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
and  the  sergeant  informed  me  that 


the  prisoner  was  present.  I  asked 
that  he  be  sent  in. 

Shortly  he  entered,  scared  stiflF, 
eyes  dull  and  full  of  hate  and  resent- 
ment. Actions  submissive  to  resented 
authority.  A  stiff  salute  which  I  re- 
turned. 

Then  I  found  myself  asking,  with- 
out thinking,  "Do  you  believe  that 
you  have  been  fairly  treated?  Were 
your  arrest,  the  investigation,  and 
the  trial  fair  and  just?" 

He  snapped  back,  "Yes,  Sir." 

Out  of  the  Blue 

My  next  remark  came  "out  of  the 
blue,"  loud  and  positive  in  a  tone 
I  seldom  use.  "No  wonder  you're  in 
trouble.  IVe  done  the  same  thing 
you  have.  How  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  sit  here  and  approve  your  oonvic- 
tion,  having  done  the  same  thing?" 

Then  I  described  in  detail  a  time 
when  I  had  committed  the  very 
same  offense,  only  I  had  not  been 
found  out.  I  tried  to  be  as  honest 
and  frank  as  I  could. 

The  change  that  took  place  in  the 
airman's  face  was  unexplainable.  His 
expression  went  from  hate  to  aston- 
ishment to  peace  to  tears  of  joy. 

After  I  had  finished  my  story  I 
heard  his.  No  policeman  with  a 
rubber  hose,  no  psychiatrist  with  a 
black  couch,  I  am  sure,  ever  had 
such  fast  results.  From  what  he  told 
me  I  could  have  court-martialed  him 
ten  times  over! 

But  when  I  signed  the  document 
and  sent  him  off  to  jail  he  somehow 
looked  five  years  younger.  He  was 
grinning.    And    during   his    stay    in 
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Jail  he  was  visited  by  his  command- 
ing officer,  his  first  sergeant,  fellow 
airmen,  the  chaplain,  and  myself. 
He  was  released  early,  for  good  be- 
havior. 

Was  this  all?  No,  this  started  a 
chain  of  such  experiences. 

A  Chain  of  Events 

Up  to  that  time  the  base  jail  had 
an  average  of  nearly  twelve  pris- 
oners, but  in  five  months  the  average 
was  down  to  less  than  one. 

The  base  delinquency  report  rate 
in  the  number  of  airmen  drunk  and 
disorderly  had  been  exceeding 
twenty  on  pay  days — perhaps  fifty 
or  sixty  reports  per  month.  After 
this,  in  one  six-month  period,  we  had 
only  one  reported! 

Our  aircraft  in-commission  rate 
first  became  honest  and  then  almost 
perfect.  Our  vehicles  in-commission 
rate  did  the  same. 

Money  came  in  for  the  repair  of 
l)uildings  and  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies that  we  had  no  hope  of  getting. 

Over  $100,000  was  made  avail- 
able unexpectedly  for  welfare  type 
huildings — chapel  wing,  youth  cen- 
ter, airmen's  club.  These,  when 
built,  cost  so  much  less  than  antici- 
pated that  we  were  able  to  send 
$30,000  to  build  a  chapel  wing  and 
other  facilities  at  a  neighboring  base. 

There  were  many  other  things 
that  happened.  These  were  the  re- 


sult of  many  prayers — not  stopping 
with  the  one.  And  they  were  the 
result  of  many  people  participating. 

Nor  were  all  results  as  pleasant 
as  those  mentioned  above.  This  kind 
of  performance  brings  hostility  as  * 
well  as  cheers.  And  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  take  credit  yourself  and 
not  give  it  to  God.  I  found  it  hard, 
when  asked  how  I  accomplished 
this  or  that,  to  say,  "I  prayed  to 
Christ  and  this  was  His  answer."  It 
was  far  easier  to  say,  "Clever,  ain't 
I?" 

But  when  we  start  taking  credit 
for  what  He  has  done.  He  will  set 
us  back  on  our  heels.  And  when  we 
turn  to  Him  again  He  forgives  us 
just  as  we  forgive  those  who  have 
wronged  us. 

Straight   from   Experience. 

All  these  things  I  know  not  be- 
cause I  have  read  about  them,  but 
because  I  have  lived  them.  This  is 
not  a  story  of  my  goodness,  but  of 
Christ's  efiPectiveness.  I  can't  claim 
that  I  have  done  everything  as  God 
would  have  me  do  it,  but  I  have 
learned  that  the  consequences  of 
following  Him  are  as  great  as  the 
consequences  of  denying  Him  are 
disastrous.  I  am  praying  now  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  me  into  a 
growing  awareness  of  just  what  I  can 
do  if  I  will  let  Him  continue  to  lead. 


ALASKA  TALL  TALE 

Natives  living  up  here  wUl  tell  you  Alaska  is  the  coldest,  hottest,  dirtiest, 
snowiest,  dustiest,  wettest  spot  on  the  globe.  Last  August,  it  got  so  dusty  over 
a  construction  area  one  afternoon  that  a  pilot  stepped  out  of  his  jet  plane 
at  14,000  feet  and  staked  out  a  homestead. — Ken  E.  Sowre 
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Did  You  Know  That — 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  never  smoked  a  cigarette  in  her  life? 

Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover  worked  his  way  through  college 
(Stanford)   by  operating  a  laundry  agency? 

Cotton  gin  inventor,  Eli  Whitney,  was  a  school  teacher  by  pro- 
fession; "Star-Spangled  Banner"  writer,  Francis  Scott  Key,  was  a 
lawyer;  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  author,  Lewis  Carroll,  a  mathemati- 
cian? 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  had  twenty  children;  Paul  Revere  had  six- 
teen? 

Industrialist  Henry  J.  Kaiser  began  his  career  as  a  cash  boy  in  a 
Utica,  New  York,  dry  goods  store  at  a  salary  of  $1.50  per  week? 
(Today,  the  companies  he  controls  have  $1,524,000,000  in  assets!) 

Noah  Webster,  compiler  of  the  first  American  dictionary,  spoke 
twenty  languages? 

Horatio  Alger,  famed  author  of  boys'  stories,  was  once  a  minister? 

General  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  once  a  banker? 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  quite  a  skillful  athlete — winning  many 
wrestling,  swimming,  boating,  and  running  contests? 

Kate  Smith,  who  has  recorded  over  2,200  songs  and  has  earned 
more  than  thirty-five  million  dollars  as  a  singer,  never  took  a  singing 
lesson  in  her  life? 

Once  upon  a  time  Red  Skelton  was  a  circus  clown;  Peter  Lawford 
— a  theater  usher;  Gene  Autry — a  telegraph  operator;  and  Rock 
Hudson — a  truck  driver? 

Theodore  von  Karman,  world's  leading  aeronautical  scientist,  could 
multiply  five  digit  figures  in  his  head — when  he  was  only  six  years 
old? 

— Joseph    C.    Stacey 


^  • 


We  Thoroughly  Enjoy  It 

Would  you  please  continue  our  subscription  to  THE  LINK?  The  personnel 
here  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  having  such  a  fine  magazine  on  Christian  character 
in  our  tract  rack.  It  seldom  lasts  out  the  month. 

—Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  Ralph  H.  Zumwalt,  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 
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God  our  Father  who  art  love,  we 
are  deeply  grateful  for  every  expres- 
sion of  thy  love  to  us.  Especially  do 
we  thank  thee  for  Jesus  Christ  who 
gave  himself  for  us  on  Calvary.  And 
we  thank  thee.  Holy  Father,  for 
human  love.  Thou  hast  brought  two 
of  us  together  in  true  friendship, 
fellowship,  comradeship.  Strengthen 
the  ties  that  bind  our  hearts.  Give 
us  gentleness,  courtesy,  thoughtful- 
ness  toward  each  other.  May  our 
moments  together  be  filled  with  hap- 
piness and  growth,  but  when  anxiety 
and  disagreement  and  doubt  come, 
give  us  sympathetic  understanding 
and  wisdom.  May  we  be  loyal  to 
thee  and  to  each  other  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  praise  thee.  We 
honor  thee  for  thou  art  the  holy 
one,  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  of  us,  thy  children. 
Marvelous  are  thy  works.  Day  by  day 
we  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory  and 
the  majesty  of  this,  thy  universe. 
Thou  hast  been  our  merciful  pro- 
tector. We  thank  thee.  God  of  the 
years.  Light  of  life,  accept  this 
humble  ofiEering  of  our  sinful  selves. 
Redeemer  of  sinful  men,  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  thee.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son  and  our  Savior. 
Amen. 


Lord  of  life,  help  us  to  take  this 
new  day  thou  hast  given  us  and  live 
it  well.  Free  us  from  discouragement, 
from  loneliness,  from  fear.  May  our 
lives  today  be  sober  and  godly  and 
useful.  Let  us  have  faith  in  our  fel- 
lowmen  and  in  thee  so  we  may  walk 
in  confidence  and  trust.  Let  thy  Holy 
Spirit  guide  us  for  we  know  not  the 
road  to  take.  May  we  remember  that 
thou  art  the  owner  of  all  life  and 
we  are  thy  stewards.  In  the  midst 
of  anxiety  and  pressure  and  con- 
fusion, may  we  have  a  sweet  temper 
born  of  poise.  Yet  make  us  unafraid 
to  voice  disapproval  of  the  wrongs 
of  our  world.  In  the  name  of  the 
Christ  who  said,  "I  am  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  life."  Am,en. 

Eternal  God,  we  are  tempted  to 
give  up.  The  cares  of  life  are  many; 
those  who  are  against  us  seem  to  be 
greater  than  those  who  are  for  us, 
so  we  want  to  let  go.  Give  us  there- 
fore steadfastness  and  persistence. 
May  we  be  ever  mindful  of  thy  pur- 
pose for  us  in  life  and  may  we  give 
our  best  to  reach  that  goal.  We  are 
in  danger  of  falling,  of  turning  aside, 
of  giving  up,  but  we  remember  that 
Jesus  Christ  "steadfastly  set  his  face 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,"  so  help  us 
to  follow  in  his  train.  In  his  name. 
Amen. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Problems  and  Labor-management 
Relations 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Clerical 
Advisory  Council  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Clergy-Industry  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  NAM  met  early  in  the  year  at 
Bermuda.  Dr.  Monroe  Berkowitz  of 
Rutgers  University  Hsted  the  emerg- 
ing problems  as:  unemployment, 
caused  by  automation  and  techno- 
logical progress;  the  increasing  com- 
petition arising  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers, the  impact  of  collective 
bargaining  on  wage-price-profit  re- 
lationships; and  the  decHning  vitahty 
of  the  trade  union  movement. 

The  group  recognized  the  prob- 
lem of  foreign  competition  as  a  de- 
cisive new  force  in  American  in- 
dustrial relations.  Stress  was  placed 
also  upon  the  idea  of  responsibihty 
— mutual  responsibility  of  labor  and 
management,    exercised    toward   in- 


dividuals on  both  sides,  the  company 
and  the  union. 

Hospitality  for  Foreign  Students 

"Yours  is  the  first  invitation  I  have 
received  to  dinner  in  an  American 
home,"  a  Nigerian  student  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  recently  told  the  Rev. 
Tom  Cleveland.  "What  a  difference 
it  would  have  made  if  I'd  met  you 
when  I  first  arrived  last  February." 
The  loneliness,  inadequate  funds, 
housing  discrimination  and  other 
problems  of  the  more  than  3,000  stu- 
dents from  other  countries  studying 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  suburbs 
are  concerns  of  the  Council  of 
Churches,  National  Capital  Area.  A 
plan  has  been  proposed  that  a  re- 
turned missionary  couple  would 
serve  the  foreign  students  a  year  at 
a  time.  This  couple  would  lead  in 
bringing  foreign  students  and  Chris- 
tian families  together  in  Washington. 


VICE    ADMIRAL   HIRSHFIELD 
RETIRES 

Nineteen  years  after  victory  over  Nazi 
U-boat  606,  Vice  Admiral  James  A. 
Hirshfield  (left),  retiring  Asst.  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
talks  over  old  times  with  two  former 
ofl&cers  of  the  Cutter  Campbell.  CDR 
Austin  C.  Wagner  (center)  holds  piece 
of  U-606  while  CAPT  William  K. 
Earle  looks  on.  Background  is  an  oil 
painting  showing  Campbell  receiving 
assistance  from  Polish  Destroyer  Burza 
after  ramming  sub. 


Protestant  Aid  to  Needy  Overseas 
Protestant  churches  shipped  346,- 
586,118  pounds  of  food,  clothing, 
medicines  and  other  relief  supplies 
for  free  distribution  to  the  destitute 
in  fifty-two  countries  abroad  during 
1961.  Distribution  was  made  by 
Church  World  Service. 

Don  Newby  in  Africa 

Donald  O.  Newby,  former  Direc- 
tor of  Youth  Work  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  is  giving 
leadership  for  three  years  to  Chris- 
tian youth  work  in  Africa.  He  and 
Mrs.  Newby  and  five  children  were 
located  during  the  first  months  at 
Leopold ville;  but  now  have  moved 
to  Northern  Rhodesia.  Their  address 
is:  Care  Mindolo  Ecumenical  Cen- 
ter, Box  1182,  Kitwe,  Northern 
Rhodesia.  Don  has  been  visiting 
churches  and  Sunday  schools,  help- 
ing in  the  development  of  curricu- 
lum, and  training  youth  workers  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  Christian 
youth. 

Don  writes:  "We  need  immedi- 
ately Christian  education  specialists 
in  each  country  ...  to  promote 
translation,  to  interpret  the  very  con- 
cept of  curriculum,  and  to  develop 
national,  area,  and  local  strategies 
for  the  training  of  pastors  and 
teachers.  .  .  ." 

Admiral  Stump  Urges  Victory  in  the 
Far  East 

Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  USN 
(Ret.),  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  the  Pacific  from 
1953  to  1958,  states  that  the  policy 
of  containment  has  not  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  Communist  chal- 


Ronnie  Schurter,  a  son  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Orie  O.  Schurter,  was  elected 
president  of  Protestant  Youth  of  the 
Chapel,  Columbus  AFB,  Ohio.  Ronnie 
said  that  "increased  youth  activity 
there  is  the  prime  mission  of  the 
CouncU"  and  asked  "all  youth  to 
join  him  in  prayer  for  guidance  in 
PYC  activities." 

lenge  in  the  Far  East.  He  declares: 
"It  is  high  time  we  set  for  ourselves 
the  task  of  achieving  victory  over 
communism  in  the  Far  East.  .  .  . 
Surely  we  have  enough  native 
American  ingenuity  to  combine  ap- 
propriate elements  of  our  national 
power  with  that  of  the  growing 
strength  of  our  friends  among  the 
free  Asian  nations  so  as  to  move  be- 
yond the  limited  objective  of  con- 
tainment." 

The  American  Security  Council 
says  we  must  take  three  courses:  1. 
Remain  true  to  our  Asian  allies.  2. 
Maintain  superior  free  world  mili- 
tary strength  in,  or  immediately  ap- 
plicable to,  the  Far  East.  3.  Stand 
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by  our  principles  and  refuse  to  com- 
promise or  water  them  down  in  order 
to  find  an  easy  way  out. 

One  Hot  Meal  a  Day 

A  frontal  attack  on  child  hunger 
in  Hong  Kong  making  it  possible  for 
every  child  to  have  at  least  one  hot 
meal  a  day,  has  been  announced  by 
Church  World  Service  in  Hong 
Kong,  Elbert  E.  Gates,  Jr.,  Director. 
Foodstuffs  are  being  supplied  by  the 
U.S.  Government  surplus  stocks,  and 
by  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Pro- 
gram. Operational  costs  are  being 
underwritten  by  Hong  Kong  Church 
World  Service,  the  British  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Holland. 

"Humanity   First"   Advocated   by 
Stassen 

Harold  Stassen,  former  Governor 
of  Minnesota  and  special  assistant 
for  disarmament  under  President 
Eisenhower,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 


the  Staff  Association  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  declared:  "A 
foreign  policy  based  on  national  self- 
interest  alone  is  too  narrow  and  sel- 
fish. .  .  .  Thus,  I  believe  we  must 
take  the  initiative  toward  bringing 
all  the  German  people  and  all  the 
Chinese  people  within  the  U.N.  .  .  . 
A  foreign  policy  which  puts  'human- 
ity first'  will  reflect  the  religious 
convictions  of  America,  merit  full  ap- 
proval of  the  chmrch,  and  advance 
the  future  well-being  of  all  mankind 
on  this  earth  under  God."  Stassen's 
talk  was  well  received. 

Preserving    Non-English    Languages 

in  the  U.S. 

The  Language  Resources  Project, 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
is  seeking  to  discover  what  Ameri- 
can national  groups  can  do  to  pre- 
serve their  ancestral  languages. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  die 
out,  they  say,  but  should  continue 
to  be  taught  and  spoken. 


Eleven  Japanese  students  received  a  unique  year-round  Christmas  gift  from 
oJHicers  and  men  of  the  USS  Ranger — scholarships  for  the  rest  of  the  school 
year.  The  $3,000  Christmas  Fund  was  a  gift  to  the  people  of  Sasebo  for 
"those  who  will  become  the  leaders  of  Japan  in  the  years  ahead  and  to 
cement  bonds  of  friendship  between  our  peoples." 
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MAY  is  crammed  full  of  many  exciting  events.  We  list  a  few. 
May  1.  Loyalty  Day.  Reaffirmation  of  loyalty  to  the  U.S.A. 
May  1-2.  Meeting  of  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  Divisions  Coun- 
cils, Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ).  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
May  1-8.  American  Camp  Week.  Stress  values  of  organized  camping. 
May  4.  Fellowship  Day.  To  foster  closer  fellowship  among  Christian  women. 

Theme:  "One  Family  Under  God — Who  Is  My  Family?" 
May  5.  88th  Kentucky  Derby.  Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky. 
May  6-13.  Christian  Home  Week  and  National  Family  Week.  Emphasize 

the  importance  of  family  relationships. 
May  6-12.  Goodwill   Week.    To   promote    good   will   toward   handicapped 

people  through  support  of  Goodwill  Industries. 
May  6-13.  National  Music  Week. 

May  6-12.  National  Youth  Fitness  Week.  Stimulate  interest  in  youth  fitness. 
May  6-13.  National  Hospital  Week.  Focus  pubhc  attention  on  the  significant 

work  of  hospitals. 
May  8.  World  Red   Cross   Day.   Honor   Henri   Dunant,   originator   of  the 
Red  Cross  idea  and  awaken  interest  in  the  Red  Cross's  service  to  humanity. 
May  10-15.  General  Assembly.   Presbyterian   Church,   U.S.   Winston-Salem, 

N.C. 
May  13.  Mother's  Day. 
May  13-14.  Meeting  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Assn.   Washington, 

D.C. 
May  14-16.  General  Council  Meetings.  United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A. 

Denver,  Colo. 
May  14-16.  American    National   Red    Cross    Convention.    Seattle,    Wash. 
May  16-19.  TuHp  Time  Festival.  Holland,  Mich. 
May  17-23.  174th  General  Assembly.   United  Presbyterian  Church,   U.S.A. 

Denver,  Colo. 
May  19.  Armed  Forces  Day.  Also  from  May  19  to  May  30.  V.F.W.  Buddy 

Poppy  Sales. 
May  20-27.  American  Merchant  Marine  Book  Week.  Replenish  book  supply 

of  Marines. 
May  20-26.  National  Salvation  Army  Week. 
May  22.  National  Maritime  Day. 

May  23-27.  Annual  Meeting,  American  Baptist  Convention,  Phila.,  Pa. 
May  27.  Rural  Life  Sunday.  Emphasize  meaning  of  Christianity  for  rural 

Ufe. 
May  27-June  3.  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  Emphasis  on  soil  conservation. 
May  30.  Memorial  Day.  Veterans  of  all  wars  commemorated. 
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Throughout  each  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  several 
special  articles  which  may  be  used  for  discussion.  These 
articles,  of  course,  may  also  be  used  for  individual  reading 
or  by  lay  leaders  as  they  prepare  talks  or  sermons  they  are 
to  give.  At  this  point  we  give  some  Bible  references  and 
questions  on  these  articles. 

1.  Sex  Is  for  Life  {page  5) 
Bihle  Material:  Mark  10:2-9 

How  can  a  person  get  an  honest  look  at  himself — see  himself  as  he 
really  is?  How  can  we  build  up  our  strong  points  and  overcome  our 
weaknesses?  How  are  shared  goals  and  ambitions  more  important 
than  shared  sex  in  marriage?  How  is  life  changed  by  love?  How  can 
the  love  of  God  change  the  scientific  patterns  of  predictability? 

2.  Getting  Along  with  People  {page  17) 
Bihle  Material:  John   15:12-14 

How  do  ycfu  get  along  with  people?  How  do  you  get  along  with 
yourself?  How  is  it  possible  to  improve  personality?  What  evidence 
is  there  that  we  "use  persons  and  love  things"?  How  do  you  make 
friends?  What  are  the  tests  of  friendship? 

3.  Literature  and  Life — I   {page  36) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  45:1-5;  Exodus  20:1-17 

How  do  you  account  for  the  literary  excellence  of  biblical  writers 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  untrained?  Is  it  right  to  interpret 
history  in  religious  terms — e.g.  to  say,  "God  is  moving  in  history"? 
Is  the  area  of  law  a  religious  concern?  Part  or  all  laws? 

4.  How  to  Have  a  Good  Home  {page  49) 
Bible  Material:  Deuteronomy  6:5-9 

What  makes  a  home  Christian?  How  is  it  possible  for  busy  families 
to  have  family  worship?  What  are  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  home  to  cultivate  so  that  children  grow  up  loyal  to  Christ  and 
the  church?  Do  you  agree  with  the  author:  "Growing  a  Christian 
family  requires  work"?  What  work?  What  stewardship  responsibili- 
ties does  the  Christian  family  have? 
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Study   Abroad:    1962.    International  Publications    Service.    18   E.    33rd    St., 
New  York  16,  N.Y.  $3.25,  including  postage. 

Want  to  study  abroad?  This  is  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Unesco's  Study 
Abroad.  It  contains  information  on  more  than  115,000  individual  oppor- 
tunities for  international  study  and  travel  in  1962,  ofiFered  by  1,674 
awarding  agencies  in  115  states  and  territories.  Full  information  on  eligi- 
bility, duration,  value  and  application  procedures  is  given  for  each  award. 

Their   Finest   Hour   by   Winston    S.    Churchill.    Bantam    Books,    Inc.    271 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  $1.25. 

Congratulations  to  Bantam  in  issuing  this  famous  book  in  a  paperback. 
The  Yale  Review  points  out:  "Churchill's  account  of  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  documents  of  our  time. 
The  history  is  brilliant  and  devastating,  unique  in  the  literature  of  war." 
In  this  second  volume  of  his  Nobel-Prize-winning  work,  Mr.  Churchill 
relates  the  stirring  and  dramatic  events  of  1940-1941:  The  fall  of  France; 
the  tragic  glory  of  Dunkirk;  the  desperate  but  inspiring  battle  of  Britain; 
the  struggle  with  the  Nazi  submarine  menace;  and  the  victorious  African 
campaign  culminating  in  the  capture  of  Tobruk. 

Seven  Sins  and  Seven  Virtues  by  Karl  A.  Olsson.  Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E. 

33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  $2.75. 

Karl  Olsson  is  a  brilliant  writer.  His  pen  becomes  a  dagger  that  pierces 
flabby  living,  our  self-satisfaction,  our  indifference  to  sin.  But  more.  He  is 
a  teacher  who  points  positively  to  the  way — the  dedication  of  mind  and 
spirit  and  will  to  Christ  and  to  disciplined  living.  We  are  proud  to  say 
that  Dr.  Olsson  has  written  articles  for  THE  LINK.  We  heartily  commend 
this  book  to  our  readers,  not  for  reading  when  you've  gone  to  bed  at 
night  but  for  use  during  the  day  when  you  are  wide  awake! 

Woodrow  Wilson  by  Alfred  Steinberg.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  210  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  $2.95. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  dreamer  and  a  prophet.  He  gave  his  life  to 
secure  support  of  the  U.S.A.  for  the  League  of  Nations.  This  sacrifice 
proved  to  be  in  vain,  but  at  the  same  time,  his  ideal  sank  into  the  hearts 
of  others  who  carried  forward  his  faith  and  the  UN  was  bom.  In  1919  he 
declared:  "I  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  that  within  another 
generation  there  will  be  another  war  if  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not 
concert  the  method  by  which  to  prevent  it!"  Alfred  Steinberg  has  written 
well  and  concisely  of  one  of  our  greatest  presidents. 
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Here's  a  Real  Friend 

I  have  been  getting  THE  LINK  at  the  chapel  since  I  joined  the  army.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  finest  magazine  for  mihtary  personnel  that  I  have 
read  since  being  in  the  army  ...  I  would  like  you  to  send  THE  LINK  to  the 
folks  at  home.  Enclosed  please  find  a  money  order  for  $2.50  for  the  subscription. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  I  trust  that  many  will  come  to  a  better  understanding 
of  Jesus  and  the  Bible  through  your  efforts. 

— PFC  Francis  L.  DeWert,  Co.  A.,  126  Ord.  Bn.,  4th  Armored  Div.,  APO 
35,  New  York,  N.Y. 
{Thank  you,  Francis.  What  a  fine  thing  to  do — to  send  THE  LINK  to  the  folks 
at  home!) 

Refreshing 

Your  magazine  always  refreshes  me. 

— Starr  West  Jones,  Senior  Editor,  Guideposts. 

Likes  Variety 

I  have  used  some  material  from  THE  LINK  and  some  from  THE  CHAPLAIN 
for  devotional  meetings,  prayers  and  other  materials.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  have  a  small  magazine  with  a  variety  of  material.  I  can  find  in  it  suitable  data 
for  my  needs. 

— Osa  Webb,  P.O.  Box  1105,  Ontario,  Calif. 

The  Best 

THE  LINK  continues  to  be  the  best.  We  hope  to  increase  the  order  soon. 
— Chaplain  Wm.  D.  Froeschner,  First  Airborne  Battle  Group,  502d  Infrantry, 
Ft.   Campbell,  Ky. 

In  His  Name 

We  so  enjoy  the  Christian  literature  you  have  sent  us.  We  receive  THE  LINK, 
GUIDEPOSTS,  and  THE  UPPER  ROOM.  We  use  a  little  check-off  system 
to  make  sure  those  interested  get  their  copies  as  they  come  aboard,  plus  laying 
them  out  in  the  mess-hall  for  those  we  might  have  missed. 

We  praise  the  Lord  and  are  very  proud  of  the  ministry  on  the  CACAPON. 
In  His  name. 

—David  N.  Stevenson,  BTC,  CACAPON. 

Lay  Leaders  Count  On  It 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  write  for  THE  LINK;  and  personally  I  believe  the 
magazine  is  improving  with  each  issue.  As  I  contact  our  ships  in  the  Service 
Force  Pacific,  I  find  that  many  of  o\ir  lay  leaders  count  on  THE  LINK  to  assist 
them  in  their  leadership  of  services  when  chaplains  are  not  available,  and  all 
of  them  appreciate  having  THE  LINK  available  for  distribution. 

— CDR  Frederick  W.  Brink,  CHC,  USN,  Asst.  Fleet  Chaplain,  Service  Force, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
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"Oh,    Fred    .    .    .    er,    I    mean 
George  .  .  .  I'm  so  thrilled!" 


Mrs.  Jameson  said  to  her  maid 
while  completing  her  party  plans: 
"Now,  when  the  guests  arrive  for 
dinner,  Anna,  be  careful  not  to  spill 
anything." 

Anna  assured  Mrs.  Jameson  say- 
ing: "You  can  trust  me,  Ma*am.  I 
won't  say  a  word." 

— The  Locomotive 

Wishing  to  do  the  right  thing,  the 
motorist  stopped  the  car  and  started 
out  in  search  of  the  farmer  whose 
rooster  he  had  hit. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  motorist, 
"I  killed  your  rooster  with  my  auto- 
mobile and  I  came  to  let  you  know 
I'm  willing  to  replace  him." 

"Hmmmmmm,"  said  the  farmer, 
"well,  let's  hear  you  crow." 

— The  Locomotive 


Horse  to  Horse  talk:  "I  dent  seem 
to  remember  your  mane,  but  your 
pace  is  familiar." 

— Illustrated  Weekly  of  India 

Two  Greeks  were  watching  their 

first  football  game.  Said  one  to  the 

other:  "This  is  all  American  to  me." 

Seng  Fellowship  News 

Getting  ready  to  baptize  the  in- 
fant, the  chaplain  asked,  "His  name, 
please?" 

The  mother  answered  proudly, 
"Randolph  Morgan  Montgomery  Al- 
fred  Van   Christopher   McGoof." 

The  chaplain  spoke  to  his  as- 
sistant: "A  little  more  water,  please." 

— Atlas  News 

The  old  inmate  greeted  his  new 
cell  partner  with  the  question:  "How 
long  are  you  in  for?" 

"Twenty-five  years,"  the  new 
prisoner  replied. 

"Then  you  take  the  bed  nearest 
the  door,"  said  the  old  timer.  "You 
will  be  getting  out  first." 

— Arkansas  Baptist 

A  hillbilly  was  making  his  first 
visit  to  a  hospital  where  his  teen-age 
son  was  about  to  have  an  operation. 
Watching  the  doctor's  every  move, 
he  asked:  "What's  that?" 

The  doctor  explained,  "This  is 
an  anesthetic;  after  he  gets  this  he 
won't  know  a  thing." 

"Save  your  time.  Doc,"  exclaimed 
the  man,  'Tie  don't  know  anything 
now." 

— Indiana  Bell  News 

A  budget  is  a  method  of  planned 
worrying. 
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